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r “HE sittings of the Imperial Conference, and of 
its numerous sub-committees, have continued 
throughout the week; and that is about all 

there is to report of its proceedings. The fundamental 

problems raised by General Hertzog have not come 
under discussion as yet. The Foreign Minister is 
understood, at a private session, to have satisfied 
the Conference about his Locarno policy, though that, 
of course, does not mean that any of the Dominions 
are prepared—or will be asked—to formally ratify the 

Locarno agreements. General Hertzog’s problems 

remain to be dealt with. Meanwhile, his outspoken 

de.nand for a greater measure of international inde- 
pendence for the Dominions has been discussed and, 
in general, repudiated in all parts of the Empire. 

But General Hertzog, in our view, has got hold of the 

right end of the stick. The Canadian Conservative 

leader, Mr. Guthrie, has declared that : 

General Hertzog, the Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa, wants to have his cake and eat it. His attitude is that 
his country should remain in the Empire when all is well, but 
be able to declare its neutrality in case of trouble. 

Assuming that that is a fair description of General 
Hertzog’s attitude we can only say that we see no 
objection to it whatever from the point of view of 
Great Britain. If we can get on well enough with the 
Dominions in fair weather we need have no fears 
about their sticking to us in foul—nor they of our 
standing by them when their own weather is foul. 
If, on the other hand, we cannot, then no formal or 
legal ties will help us in a real emergency. Let them 
have their cake and eat it. It is worth remembering 
that hitherto, at any rate, the solidarity of the Empire 
has always been more secure in foul weather than in 
fair. 








It is agreeable to learn that diplomatic conversations 
of an earnest and friendly kind are going on between 
France and Italy. But there is something sinister 
about the reported subject matter of these conversa- 
tions. There are persistent rumours that a “ colonial 
deal’’ is in contemplation, by which Italy would 
abandon her ambitions in Tangier and Morocco, and 
in return would take over the Syrian mandate from 
France. We do not suggest that such a bargain has 
got beyond the stage of discussion; but, clearly, 
it has attractions for both the Governments concerned. 
The French have got into a mess in Syria—an expensive 
and embarrassing mess. The Italians are not only 
confident of their ability to clear up the mess ; but they 
can see in Syria a convenient jumping-off ground for 
further Asiatic adventures. That Turkey should feel 
some anxiety at this prospect is not unnatural. But 
is there not reason for anxiety in other quarters also ? 
It may be that Italy would make a better job of the 
business than France has done; it may be that the 
Arabs would take kindly to Fascist institutions, 
though we have our doubts about that. But the fact 
is that, so far as we know, the Arabs have not been 
consulted. Syria is talked of as if it were a chicken- 
farm, to be bought and sold in the European Powers’ 
market. It is recognised, of course, that the consent 
of the League of Nations would be necessary to any such 
transaction ; but that consent appears to be regarded 
as a mere formality. It will, we hope, be nothing of 
the sort, or both the credit of the League and the 
mandatory system itself will receive a heavy blow. 

* * * 

The dismissal of General von Seeckt and his replace- 
ment by General Heye as Commander-in-Chief in 
Germany have been hailed as a victory of constitu- 
tionalism over militarist reaction. That, no doubt, it 
is. But militarism in Germany—as in some other 
countries—is a danger that is not yet disposed of. 
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There are good ways and bad ways of dealing with the 
danger, and the particular way which is reported to 
find favour in Paris at the moment seems to us the worst 
conceivable. It is the general desire that the super- 
vision of German armaments should be transferred from 
the Inter-Allied Commission of Control to the League. 
But the French are reluctant to agree, it is said, to this, 
unless they can be satisfied about the exact conditions 
under which League control is to be exercised. These 
conditions, in their view, should include a League Com- 
mittee of Inspection with an overwhelming “ Allied ” 
majority. This is surely an impossible demand. Did 
the events at Geneva last month (not to mention 
Locarno) mean nothing, that we should still be talking 
of an “ Allied ” majority ? We can imagine no juster 
cause of offence to Germany than the attempt to press 
such a claim, and we hope that it would be resisted as 
firmly in London as in Berlin. Equally objectionable 
is the demand, also reported to be entertained by 
M. Poincaré, that the League Council should be em- 
powered to prescribe sanctions by a majority, and not 
only by a unanimous vote, in case of breaches by 
Germany of her disarmament obligations. This, again, 
is to undo what was done at Geneva and to destroy the 
moral basis of the new League. German militarism 
can only be suppressed with the co-operation of the 
Germans themselves. And such machinery as is wanted 
for the task must be not “ Allied’ machinery—for 
there are now no “ Allies” against Germany—but the 
impartial international machinery of the whole League. 


* * * 


A wholly uninteresting American electoral campaign 
will end on November 2nd, and it is more than likely 
that the polling results will be much less uninteresting 
than the contests have been. No one in the United 
States, still less in England, could say what the election 
is being fought upon. By the Constitution a biennial 
poll is obligatory, that is all; and, of course, it is an 
anxious time for the party in power and especially for 
the President. The Republicans, the party of pros- 
perity, ask for a continuance of popular support on the 
ground that the prosperity is undeniably there. It is 
very doubtful whether they will obtain it, for the 
Coolidge legend is fading and the Mellon tax-reduction 
policy may not be sufficient to offset the irritation 
aroused by the hardships of the high tariff and the 
widespread ian discontent. There is the further 
fact that the elections falling in the middle of the 
presidential term usually go against the Administration. 
The Democrats therefore are looking for victories both 
in the Senate and in the House. The issues of the 
campaign are for the most part personal and regional, 
the only international question of any importance being 
that of America’s entry into the World Court. But 
it is interesting that Prohibition should at last come 
more or less definitely into a‘ national election, in the 
form of a referendum in eight separate States. The 
questions vary ; and the wet and dry voting, whatever 
happens, is bound to be inconclusive, The party 
leaders are frightened and perplexed. But at all events 
the wets are immensely active, and they are determined, 
particularly in two great States, New York and Illinois, 
to make a real display of strength. 


* a * 


Sir W. Joynson-Hicks has been relatively quiet of 
late. But he has now made his contribution to the 
Government’s coal policy by encouraging the police in 
the various districts to ban meetings arranged for the 
miners’ leaders. Meetings in several counties have 
accordingly been forbidden by the Chief Constables, 
especially in areas where large numbers of miners have 
returned to work. This ban, of course, is directed 
against the attempts of the Miners’ Federation to get 
the men who have been working to resume the struggle. 





Te 


The Home Secretary and the Chief Constables are acting 
under the Emergency Powers Act, which, it is said, 
gives them authority to stop all sorts of meetings at 
will. In face of this, it is a somewhat hollow declaration 
that nothing in the Emergency Powers Act interferes 
with the right to strike; for, unless this right includes 
the right to advise strike action and to appeal to the 
workers concerned to stand firm, it is obviously not 
worth the paper it is written on. A section of the 
Conservative Press has gone one better than the Home 
Secretary, and has been demanding the arrest of Mr, 
Cook and the other leaders of the Miners’ Federation, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks has, so.far, stopped short 
of this folly ; but the ban on meetings is a sufficiently 
improper exercise of the State’s power against the 
miners, for it is scarcely alleged that Mr. Cook was 
doing anything except adjuring his followers to stand 
firm. It is too soon yet to judge of the effect of the 
ban. Immediately, it seems to have caused a small 
number of workers who had gone back again to leave 
work; and it is certainly likely to stiffen the resistance 
of those who are still out, and to add to the obstacles 
in the way of a settlement. 
* * * 


Mr. Baldwin maintained a cynically unhelpful atti- 
tude at this week’s debate on the coal dispute. ‘* We 
have made our offer, and it has been rejected : we have 
nothing more to say,” was the burden of his speech, 
On the following day, a deputation from the Trades 
Union Congress met him, and attempted to get him to 
promote a reopening of negotiations on the basis of 
the Coal Commission’s Report. The Church leaders 
who previously tried to settle the dispute have endorsed 
this plea ; but there is no evidence that the Government 
intends to make any move towards a settlement. It is 
still, to all appearance, awaiting the collapse of the 
men’s resistance, and taking only such action as it 
believes will hasten the return to work. The General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, having agreed 
with the miners to summon a special Trades Union 
Conference for this coming week, and to place before 
it the miners’ request for an embargo on coal and a 
levy in support of the men who are out, will obviously 
do all it can to secure a reopening of negotiations 
before the Conference mects. There is, of course, no 
chance that an embargo will be placed on coal—for 
the task of enforcing it would be far beyond the Unions’ 
strength—but it may be that further means of financial 
assistance, short of a general levy, will be devised. 
Certainly the events of the past few weeks h&ve in- 
creased the desire of other Unions to give all possible 
help to the miners, while there is everywhere naturally 
the greatest eagerness in Trade Union circles to get the 
dispute honourably settled. It is impossible, however, 
to be hopeful in face of Mr. Baldwin’s attitude on 
Monday and of the action of the Home Office during the 
last few days. 





Ba * * 


The House of Commons wasted a good deal of time 
this week debating the question of whether a few of its 
members had or had not occasionally been ‘seen within 
its precincts “a little the better for drink.” It was 
certainly foolish of Dr. Salter to make such an accusa- 
tion in a public speech; but if Sir Arthur Holbrook’s 
purpose was to defend “the honour” of the House in 
the eyes of the public, his action, in insisting upon a 
full dress debate on the subject, can surely hardly be 
described as anything less than downright idiocy. 
Millions of people who had never heard of Dr. Salter's 
speech are now left, thanks to Sir Arthur, with the 
impression that all parties—but especially the Conser- 
vatives—have been accused of drunkenness, and have 
been able to defend themselve only bv a barren vote of 
censure upon the man who brought the charge. For 
of course the charge—in the form in which it was 
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prought—was true. It would be true we imagine of 
any large assemblage of men in the world which sat late 
night after night, often without very much to do— 
that a few of them would occasionally take rather more 
wine or whisky than was good for them. We should 
be very surprised to learn that it was not true even of 
the Senators and Representatives of prohibitionist 
America. And that is precisely why the accusation 
was a rather mean and unfair one. It was true, but its 
truth was quite compatible with the possibility of the 
British House of Commons being, in proportion to its 
size, the soberest assembly in the world. Dr. Salter’s 
remarks, however, were calculated to give the impres- 
sion that it is exceptionally given to drunkenness, and 
they were therefore essentially untruthful. He cannot 
be congratulated either upon his sense or upon his 
courage—for no courage is required for sticking to 
charges which are never to be investigated. 
ok * * 


Zinoviev has been hounded out of the Third Inter- 
national, following his degradation by the Communist 
Party in Russia. Things can hardly be quite the same 
without him; for he has managed to establish his 
position throughout the world as the supreme Bolshevik 
bogy. We had our “ Zinoviev letter”; and in most 
other countries his name stands for the very reddest 
kind of redness. The Third International will certainly 
be less amusing without him; it remains to be seen 
whether it will be any more sensible. His likeliest 
suecessor is apparently Bukharin, a fount of Communist 
orthodoxy, and certainly no moderate ; but there is also 
said to be a move on foot to secure a non-Russian 
President, in order to emphasise the distinction between 
the Communist International and the Soviet Govern- 
ment. We do not suppose that this implies any 
difference of policy ; indeed, the readiness with which, 
at the nod of Moscow, the Communist Parties of the 
various countries have petitioned for Zinoviev’s dis- 
missal from office shows that the Russian Communist 
Party rules the roost as completely as ever. It holds 
the purse-strings, and the other Communist Parties 
are very small beer beside it. All the same, the appoint- 
ment of a non-Russian president might be a good 
thing; for it might in time slacken the ties between 
the two bodies, and remove some of the formal obstacles 
in the way of fuller recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment by the other Powers. 


* * * 


Polling in the town-council elections takes place next 
Monday. The contest is in the main on party lines, 
though there are, as there have been for several years 
past, a good many Tory-Liberal coalitions against 

bour. Labour candidates are, of course, being 
assailed everywhere as the champions of high rates, 
regardless of what they want to spend the rates on, 
and regardless also of the fact that there are boroughs 
with Labour majorities which have reduced their rates 
in the last year or two, and anti-Labour boroughs 
which have increased them. But the London Municipal 
Society and National Union of Ratepayers’ Associations 
have gone one better. They have issued a manifesto 
in which they recall the horror of the General Strike, 
and declare that “the question for every municipal 
voter is this: Am I prepared to vote for the candidates 
of the Labour-Socialist Party, who deliberately sought 
to control my town council not with a view to giving 
me good and efficient municipal services, but for the 
deliberate purpose of promoting an attempt at revo- 
lution ?”” What base little brain, we wonder, thought 
of that? The argument is, of course, so absurd, that 
no one but a congenital idiot could help laughing 
at it. But it has its serious side. Such an attempt 


to create prejudice shows a singular disregard for the 
decencies of electioneering ; and it shows, too, what 


may be expected of “ gentlemen’’ when they are in 
earnest in prosecuting the class-war. 


* * * 


The National Union of Manufacturers has long been 
distinguished among organisations of employers for 
its narrowness of outlook ; but its president, Mr. George 
Terrell, excelled himself and it in his address to its 
annual meeting on Tuesday. He began by denouncing 
the recent manifesto of the European bankers an 
financiers and called for an extension of “ safeguarding ” 
to British industry generally. He expressed, apparently 
with confidence, the opinion that the next General 
Election would be followed by a fundamental change in 
our tariff system, and remarked that “a self-contained 
Empire was ours for the asking.”” He went on to urge 
legislation against the Trade Unions, remarked that he 
“doubted the value of collective bargaining,” and 
urged that Trade Unions should be “ made amenable 
to the common law.” Finally, turning to the now 
emasculated Factories Bill of the Government, he 
remarked that ‘‘ on the face of it, it looks as if new and 
heavy burdens were to be imposed on yrny which 
it can ill afford to bear.” There is no sign that this 
pene was in any way unwelcome to the members of 
the National Union of Manufacturers who assembled 
to hear it, or that Mr. George Terrell has in any way 
suffered in prestige in consequence of talking such 
nonsense. Yet all manufacturers are certainly not such 
fools. Why is it that they allow their associations to 
be officered by people like Mr. Evan Williams and Mr. 
George Terrell ? 

* * a 

An Irish correspondent writes: In Ireland the 
coal shortage, which till recently had been no more 
than a minor irritation, has suddenly swamped all 
other questions. The problem of supplies was 
simplified by the fact that our industrial needs, outside 
the Belfast area, are small, and exceptionally large 
stocks of turf were available for heating purposes in 
the rural districts. So favourable was our position that 
without Government backing or rationing American 
and German coal was selling in Dublin at something 
like a pound a ton cheaper than in Manchester. 
Unfortunately, on the strength of private information 
that the English dispute had ended, Dublin importers 
stopped their orders for foreign coal, with the result 
that the majority of us, rich and poor alike, are at 
present shivering in fireless rooms with little prospect 
of any improvement for weeks to come. Of course, 
we are furiously angry, but characteristically our 
rage is expended not upon the merchants who left us 
with empty cellars but upon the Government. Though 
we have been learning rapidly of late years, the old 
tradition dies hard that it is less important to pillory 
exploiters and profiteers than to use their sins ef 
omission and commission to make political capital 
against Ministers, who as they employed the same 
tactics against the British have in strict logic no right 
to complain. If the Free State blundered in assuming 
that the coal importers would recognise some obligation 
to the community, Northern Ireland made as a 
mistake in believing that its claim to be part of the 
United Kingdom would ensure the right to rationing 
under the British system. For a time partial supplies 
were obtained. These, however, poco some months 
ago, and when Belfast took to ordering coal from abroad 


. it had the bitter experience of finding its cargoes 


commandeered in British ports for the benefit of the 
local population. If the North is learning from the 
fuel Be oa that having elected to stand politically 
on its own feet it must make its own economic arrange- 
ments, the South is also learning that only a very 
real ground of quarrel could justify a breach with 
Great Britain, which might endanger in normal times 


an adequate supply of cheap coal for its industries. 
at 
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“JUST YOU WAIT” 


HE weakness of Mr. Baldwin’s position in re- 
gard to the Government’s handling of the 
coal dispute was amply demonstrated in the 

House of Commons this week. His stock reply to 
every fundamental criticism of the policy which he has 
pursued in this matter during the past six months 
was that “the country will be asked in due time to 
give its judgment on the events of this year.” He 
used this, or a similar, phrase three or four times in 
the course of his speech—a sufficiently obvious admis- 
sion that he had no real defence to offer. We all 
know the man who, when he is palpably in the wrong, 
or when he is invited to fight someone he doesn’t 
much want to fight, says, “ You just wait ... one 
day . . . you'll see”; and we all know exactly what 
that sort of phrase means. It is the commonplace 
camouflage of failure or funk. But in this particular 
case it is a particularly ineffective piece of camouflage, 
since everybody, both inside and outside the House 
of Commons, knows that since May Ist there has 
been throughout the country a defection of Conservative 
voters that amounts to a landslide. If the Government 
were to go to the country to-day it would have diffi- 
culty in holding even one half of the seats it holds 
at present. The Conservative Central Office knows 
that as well as we do, so what can Mr. Baldwin say 
but ‘“‘ You just wait’*? We may also be sure that 
the country will have to wait just as long as he can 
possibly make it wait for an opportunity of showing 
what it thinks of his wisdom and of his courage. It 
will be consulted “in due time” about “the events 
of the year ’—but, if possible, not until those events 
have been forgotten. 

They will not, however, easily be forgotten. More- 
over, a Government which has failed as Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government has failed this summer will inevitably 
fail again and go on failing. It has exhibited a lack 
of nerve and judgment—and a sort of general in- 
coherence—which will certainly reappear in connection 
with every serious problem which it may be called 
upon to deal with in the future. From week to week 
no one has been able to be sure where the Government 
really stood. First one group has got the upper hand 
and then another, with the result that the one steady 
force in the situation—namely, the pressure of the 
mineowners exerted through the Conservative back- 
benches—has found it possible to control the Govern- 
ment to an extent which Mr. Evan Williams himself 
can scarcely have hoped for, even in the most optimistic 
of his pre-May dreams. We do not suppose that Mr. 
Baldwin intended to become a mere tool of the mine- 
owners, and indeed he seems deeply to resent any 
suggestion that he has done so; but the facts of the 
case are perfectly plain. Once, he accused the mine- 
owners of “stupidity and incivility”; but they 
can well afford to swallow those epithets with the 
most complacent of smiles, for have they not got from 
him all, and more than all, they ever dared to ask? 
Is there a single thing he has done or said during 
these tragic months which he would not have done 
if he had been their salaried agent ? We can recall 


hardly a word, and certainly no single act, which 
could acquit him of the charge of being the faithful 
henchman of the “ stupid ’’ owners. 


He is not their 





henchman, of course, in any definite or dishonourable 
sense. He has merely been manceuvred into a false 
position by men who, for all their “‘ stupidity,” are, 
in practice, cleverer than he, and who have known how 
to take advantage of the divisions in his Cabinet and 
in his party. 

No modern British Prime Minister has ever exhibited 
quite such weakness. When the mine-owners declined 
his invitation to a conference, he contented himself 
with a slightly querulous protest—though the means 
of compelling them to come, if they “ incivilly ” refused 
to do so, were ready to his hand. Does he realise 
that he is Prime Minister of Great Britain? Does he 
realise how great is the power as well as the respon- 
sibility attaching to that position? Does he under- 
stand that for the continuance of this disastrous 
dispute, which according to credible estimates has 
already cost the country nearly five hundred million 
pounds, he is of all men in the world the most to 
blame, and will be so held not merely in the eyes of 
history, but in the eyes of his fellow-countrymen of 
to-day? ‘Just you wait,” he says. But the whole 
point is that we cannot afford to wait. We are losing 
something like £8,000,000 a day simply because 
Providence—taking advantage of the fallibility of 
democratic judgments—has saddled us with a ruler 
who does not know his own mind. His “ good will” 
is beyond dispute, and so, too, we believe, is his funda- 
mentally disinterested public spirit; but he lacks 
both the moral and the mental strength that must 
be required of those who offer themselves as candidates 
for the highest offices of State. Wishing only to do 
right, he shilly-shallies, and finally seeks to wash 
his hands of responsibility by suggesting that this is 
a purely economic and private dispute in which the 
Government cannot properly interfere. Why, then, 
has he interfered with his repeal of the Seven-Hours 
Act, which has unquestionably contributed most 
seriously to the prolongation of the struggle ? More- 
over, if Governments cannot inferfere to save the 
country a loss of £3,000,000 a day, what are Govern- 
ments for ? 

In the few weeks immediately following the con- 
clusion of the “‘ General Strike” there was probably 
nothing the Government could usefully do. They 
might have done much to save us from almost the 
whole of the disastrous consequences of this dispute 
if they had seized the opportunity of the “‘ General 
Strike’ itself, and accepting the essentially realist 
view enunciated by Mr. Lloyd George and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had used the then mobilised 
moral forces of the nation to settle instead of to 
exacerbate the conflict, to coerce the extremists on 
both sides instead of to give both of them fresh am- 
munition. But that great opportunity having been 
missed there was nothing to be done for some time. 
By July, however, the situation had begun to change, 
and we do not hesitate to say that there has not been 
a single week since then, that is to say throughout the 
past three months, during which the Government 
could not have intervened successfully and brought 
the struggle to an end. They could do so within 
these next seven days if they had the courage and 
the wit—and above all, a determination to stand no 
nonsense from either side. But Mr. Baldwin appa- 
rently will submit to any amount of nonsense from 
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anybody. He has played throughout, as it happens, 
the mine-owners’ game; but that probably is merely 
an accident, attributable to the fact that amongst 
his supporters and immediate associates the mine- 
owners possess more friends than the miners. 

The latest news, as we write, is that the Government 
sees no reason to entertain or support the mediatory 
proposals of the Trade Union Conference, because it 
is “able to point to the fact” that the men are going 
back to the pits in increasing numbers, and that nearly 
a quarter of them are now at work. Could any con- 
fession of pure partisanship be more complete? “If 
the men are already licked why should we interfere, 
why bother about the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission?” The men, of course, are not yet 
licked. There are great coal areas—Durham, for 
example—where it is more than possible that scarcely 
a man will go back to work before 1927. But the 
Government is content; it sees no reason to act; 
events will shape themselves! Mr. Lloyd George 
was certainly justified in saying on Monday, not 
merely that the miners were not getting a square 
deal from the Government, but that its methods were 
methods of barbarism. And all Mr. Baldwin had 
tremulously to say in reply was: “‘ Just you wait.” 


THE EUROPEAN STEEL COMBINE 


HE marked diversity of comment on the new 
European steel combine illustrates the present 
cleavage in British economic opinion. While 

some leading industrialists are urging British steel-makers 
either to enter into the Continental combine or to make a 
close combine of their own in order to compete with it, 
others are celebrating the occasion by the singing of a 
psalm in praise of British economic individualism. On 
the one hand our steel-makers are urged to combine in 
order to get their share of the world market, and to limit 
ruinous competition; on the other, they are told that, 
as combines always raise prices, their best chance is to stay 
outside and by the purely individual method of unorganised 
competition steal the combine’s trade. The Economist 
prints the argument of a leading individualist, but subjoins 
to it a note of doubt. Others, equally unready to commit 
themselves to a decision, merely urge that, whatever the 
merits of international combination, the British steel 
industry is not organised for it at present, and there the 
matter must rest for the time. Indeed, the general attitude 
seems to be one of waiting and watching the event before 
any committing move is made. 

The Continentals, on their side, are undeniably eager to 
secure British participation in the new combine. They have, 
in their plans, parcelled out the markets of Europe, agreed 
to respect one another’s home markets, assigned to each 
partner a proportionate share in the total output, and agreed 
to limit the total to what they think the available markets 
can absorb at a reasonable price. Naturally, it is un- 
comfortable for them to have immediately on their flank a 
powerful and well equipped competitor, committed to none 
of their engagements, and liable to enter both the home 
markets which the partners have promised to respect and 
the general export market in which they hope to secure 
an estimated share. It is true that for the moment the 
British steel industry, owing to the coal dispute, is virtually 
out of action. But that will not last; and the question 
is at what level of prices the British producers will soon be 
ready to resume business. 

For obvious reasons, the entire steel industry of the 


world has been in serious difficulties for some time past. 
War-time needs called into existence in every country a 
producing plant considerably in excess of normal require- 
ments, while the slump in trade naturally reduced the demand 
for steel more than the general demand for commodities. 
Always and inevitably, the demand for constructional 
goods is less regular and uniform than the demand for 
finished commodities. The result has been, in the case of 
steel, a drastic reduction in prices; for even where a 
national industry has been regulated by internal com- 
bination, international competition has reigned unchecked. 
Prices have therefore been cut very low in relation to costs ; 
and the object of steel-makers everywhere is to raise them 
to a “‘ remunerative level.”” The first and best object of 
the new European combine, therefore, is to raise prices. 
The methods of restriction of output and trade regulation 
of prices which have been followed with some success 
among the producers of single countries are now to be 
adopted on an international scale. Each national industry 
is to be assured of its own markets, and their action in the 
general market is to be ruled by agreement instead of 
competition. 

If, however, the combine succeeds in raising prices, 
will it not be at once undercut by the countries which are 
not included in it? Tariff regulations may be powerful 
enough to protect home markets against the invasion of 
non-combine steel. But what will happen in the gencral 
market ? Will not Great Britain and the United States 
successfully invade it if prices are raised to a remunerative 
level? And will not the invasion, by removing the agreed 
limitation on supply, rapidly bring prices down again, 
and so make the combine unworkable and unproductive ? 
These are the fears in the minds of the Continental makers, 
and their reason for wishing the British industry to throw 
in their lot with them. The United States, they realise, 
will not be easily persuaded to collaborate; but, despite 
its huge production of steel, the United States is still by 
no means a dominant factor in the export market. It 
is Britain that is most to be feared—unless her producers 
enter the combine, and agree that their output, as well 
as others’, shall be kept down to their quota of the world’s 
estimated needs. 

The British producers, for their part, have been hit fully 
as hard as any by the competition and over-production 
of the past. That world-output should be limited is 
certainly to their advantage; but to some of them it 
appears most advantageous of all if other countries will 
agree to limit their output without committing the British 
producer to limit his. This done, he hopes to be able to 
secure at least as good a proportion of the total trade 
as he would secure by entering a general European combine, 
and to command at least as good a price. Indeed, he 
hopes to get more than “his share”’ of the trade, at a 
price level intermediate between that now in force and 
that which it is the combine’s aim to establish. There are, 
of course, dangers. The combine, secure behind its 
domestic tariff walls, may seek to dump steel in the British 
and other outside markets at cut-throat prices. But, on 
the whole, British producers are not much afraid of this 
for the present; for they believe that prices have fallen 
as low as they are at all likely to fall. On the whole, 
therefore, they incline to the view that, if they remain 
outside, the combine can do them no harm and may 
quite well do them some good. This is a view based on 
looking only a little way ahead; but it is so difficult to 
see far ahead that they are little disposed to attempt it. 

If, however, the predominant opinion is against entry 
into the combine at present, there is far more difference 
of view about what should be done in a positive sense. 
Should British steel-makers merely continue to compete 
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one with another for the best share they can get in the 
foreign market, at the cost of driving down prices by their 
mutual competition, or should they form some sort of 
national combine to stand up to the four-power combine 
of the European producers? If the combine is likely to 
raise European prices, it may obviously be to the interest 
of the British producers to act together in getting the best 
price at which the European combine can be undercut. 
And it may also be desirable for the British steel industry, 
in view of possible developments, to be equipped with a 
strong organisation of its own capable of negotiating with 
the rival combine. 

The pure individualists, of course, do not assent to this 
argument. They are against any British combine at all, or 
at most favour only a “ gentlemen’s agreement” for the 
fixing of minimum prices. If they stand out, they can 
most probably for the present make a British combine im- 
possible ; but it is very doubtful if they represent the pre- 
dominant view of the trade. It is more likely that, if the 
Continental combine holds together for any considerable 
period, their hands will gradually be forced, and some sort 
of a British combine brought into existence. Such a com- 
bine, even if it were formed mainly with a view to the 
export market, would obviously soon be disposed to attempt 
the regulation of the home market as well. It would try to 
raise prices and regulate output at home, and would pro- 
bably apply increased pressure in favour of some tariff 
protection against imported steel. The trade is still far too 
divided in opinion to do either of these things effectively, 
and for this reason is likely to hesitate before taking even 
the first step towards a national combine. But it is evident 
that the sustained existence of a powerful international 
combine on the Continent would offer a perpetual incite- 
ment as well as example in that direction. 

Will the Continental combine be able to sustain itself? 
That is the critical question. It has obviously been planned 
as the first stage in an elaborate programme of West Euro- 
pean economic collaboration. It is a step towards that 
ideal which has been summed up by a critic in the phrase 
“Europe, Ltd.”’ It is not at present a “free trade” ideal 
in any sense. There is to be no Zollverein as its basis— 
no throwing down of customs barriers within a common 
Continental frontier. It is based rather on a “respecting 
of home markets”; it is international only in its dealings 
with the world outside the combined frontiers of the par- 
ticipating groups. It will therefore gain none of the 
enormous advantages which followed, say, for Germany the 
destruction of internal customs barriers. It does nothing 
to widen the common market. 

For this reason it is likely to encounter considerable 
difficulties in its actual working. When the home market 
of any of the participating groups is exceptionally slack 
there will be a strong incentive to seek additional trade 
abroad. This, however, will not be easy without some 
invasion either of the home markets or of the customary 
export markets of the other participants. Again, countries 
such as Belgium and Luxembourg, whose home markets are 
relatively very small, are not easy to harmonise with 
countries like Germany and France, which have large home 
markets to protect. It is quite possible that the new 
combine will either break down under these difficulties, or 
be driven several stages further on the road towards real 
European co-operation. 

In a wider aspect the new move in the steel industry is 
extraordinarily interesting. There has been much crying 
for closer international economic co-operation in Europe. 
But it is fairly clear that under present conditions such co- 
operation is likely to take the form mainly of combines 
designed to restrict production and to raise prices. This 
may be the only way of making a start ; but it is obviously 


a very unsatisfactory way. We have enough ado about the 
effect of national trusts, and make a poor enough hand 
at controlling their operations. International trusts ob. 
viously raise a fresh set of very difficult and dangerous 
problems. They may be necessary as the means to inter- 
national co-operation; but they will clearly demand the 
creation of international organs of political government 
capable of legislating for them and of controlling their 
work. Otherwise we may get only an international co- 
operation of capitalists to the grave disadvantage of 
workers and consumers, and, owing to the limitation of 
markets which is the consequence of limited production, 
to the highly uncertain advantage even to the capitalists 
themselves. 


SACCO AND VANZETTI 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 
I NHE other day, in the Superior Court of Dedham, 


Massachusetts, a judicial decision was given in 

a ease which has no parallel in the records of 
what is called criminal justice—no parallel in the United 
States or any other country. It is the case of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, two Italian Labour-Socialists, Communists, 
Radicals (these labels are of about equal terror in the 
United States), by whose ultimate destiny—whether 
that be acquittal, pardon, or the electric chair—the 
reputation of the United States throughout the world 
cannot fail to be deeply influenced. The story so far 
has been told in the British Press only in the most 
fragmentary fashion. Its more important facts and 
implications need to be disengaged from a tangled mass 
of evidence and speculation and to be clearly and impartially 
stated. 

In the afternoon of April 15th, 1920, at South Braintree, 
Mass., a paymaster and guard employed by a firm of shoe 
manufacturers were carrying about $16,000 through the 
main street of the town from office to factory. They were 
met by two men armed with revolvers and killed. A 
motor-car containing three other men drew up; the 
murderers threw in the money boxes, jumped in themselves 
and were driven away. Many crimes of the kind had 
occurred during the preceding winter in the industrial 
towns of the United States. The police were baffled; 
but they were led to connect the South Braintree affair 
with a similar murderous hold-up at Bridgewater, Mass., 
four months earlier. 

The year 1920 was the worst year of the Anti-Red hysteria 
in the United States. Woodrow Wilson lay stricken in the 
White House. The Administration was being run in 
Washington by a Cabinet junta, the strangest member of 
which was a Pennsylvania Quaker, distressingly torn from 
his moorings—A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney-General, and 
as such, director of the federal Department of Justice. 
Palmer, falling in with, and going beyond, the popular 
panic, instituted a national inquisition against Reds and 
suspected Reds of every tinge—Anarchists, Communists, 
Socialists, “‘ parlour Bolsheviks,” any one, indeed, who 
looked other than a “ 100 per center.” A Russian as such 
was an enemy of the Republic, but in the atmosphere of 
that time any alien was deemed to be almost as bad as @ 
Russian. It is necessary to bear this in mind, and to 
remember that in the spring of 1920 the anti-Red and 
anti-alien crusade was in full swing, in order to understand 
what follows. 

For some three weeks after the South Braintree murder 
the police and secret-service men had no luck in their 
hunt for the criminals. But on May 5th they arrested the 
two Italians—Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti—who 
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had been connected with the crimes of Bridgewater and 
Braintree through an elaborate process of tactics and 
reasoning, the chief credit for which is said to belong to 
a police officer named Stewart. They were known as active 
members of the Communist body. Sacco worked in a 
shoe factory, not in either of the murder-towns. Vanzetti 
was peddling fish, and writing articles, of course in Italian, 
for a little revolutionary paper. At the time of their 
arrest both men were busy hiding and destroying revolu- 
tionary literature and warning their friends against the 
fury and thoroughness of Mitchell Palmer’s raids. Faced 
by the police inquisition, and scared by the danger of 
summary deportation to Europe, the accused took refuge 
in lying, for which misdeed they paid dearly in the sequel. 

Vanzetti was first charged with the Bridgewater crime, 
Sacco having been at work on that day. Tried at Ply- 
mouth (by the Pilgrim Fathers’ sacred rock) in August, 
1920, Vanzetti was found guilty and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for twelve to fifteen years by Judge Webster Thayer, 
whom he was to meet again at a later stage. In May, 1921, 
at Dedham, the two men were put in the dock together, 
charged with the Braintree crime. The trial was spread over 
six weeks. It ended with a verdict, after five hours’ dis- 
cussion in the jury room, of murder in the first degree 
against each defendant, and sentence of death. The methods 
and scenes of the trial were unusual even for America ; they 
would be unimaginable in England. A panel of 250 jurors 
was exhausted without the requisite twelve having been 
secured; a second panel of 250, summoned and inter- 
rogated, proved inadequate, and in the end emergency 
means had to be adopted for making up the dozen. Every 
person entering the court-house was searched for arms. 
An armed squad of twenty-eight men escorted the prisoners, 
four times daily, to and from the county gaol. Judge 
Thayer was again on the bench. 

An extraordinary complexity of evidence in regard to 
identification was a main feature of the trial. The witnesses 
numbered over 160, of whom 99 were for the defence. 
Five only of the State witnesses, three of them women, 
placed Sacco in Braintree on the day of the murder. Their 
testimony was all rebutted by the defence. One of the 
women later repudiated her own evidence ; one of the men 
had a criminal record, and the hearing, otherwise, was 
packed with suspicious and contradictory circumstance. 
An officer of the State Police, with a reputation as an 
expert in firearms, confessed his doubts about Sacco and 
Vanzetti, and afterwards made an affidavit for the defence 
in which he explained that he had given an undertaking to 
the prosecution as to the identification of the bullet and its 
connection with Sacco’s gun. The defence in this trial was 
conducted (why, is not clear) by a lawyer from California, 
F. H. Moore, who courageously decided to admit all the 
relevant facts known to the accused or discovered by the 
police—the men’s participation in strikes and revolutionary 
meetings, their flight into Mexico to escape conscription, 
their false replies to the police inquisitors, and the tenets of 
their revolutionary creed. With less prudence, however, he 
allowed his sympathy with some of these tenets to come 
out, so that the Judge announced to the reporters that he 
“would show them that no damn long-haired anarchist 
from California can come to Massachusetts and run this 
court.” A well-known Massachusetts journalist, relating 
this part of the story in a recent number of the New York 
Nation, says that Judge Thayer, obviously concerned over 
the nature of the public comments on the case, asked the 
reporter of a Boston journal whether the trial was being 
fairly and impartially conducted. The reporter, with an 
emphasis that had no ambiguity in it, replied, “‘ We have 
never seen anything like it.” Sacco, put on to the witness- 
stand, was grilled by the prosecution, not over the murder, 





but over his personal record and his opinions, and his con- 
fessions were such that the foreman of the jury, himself a 
former police officer, was heard to declare, ** Damn them ; 
they ought to hang anyway.” In a word, they were tried, 
and sentenced to death, not for murder but for their Com- 
munist views. 

We come now to that aspect of the case which has made 
it an affair of international import. Immediately after 
the arrests, and before the trial at Dedham, a group of 
active Boston citizens, men and women, decided to interest 
themselves on behalf of the defence. They were deeply 
suspicious of the police tactics and the theory of the prosecu- 
tion. They had been shocked by the revelation in other 
cases of the reckless illegality and cruelty of the federal 
agents engaged in carrying out the Mitchell Palmer decrees. 
They set to work, they instituted a defence fund, engaged 
counsel, recruited voluntary legal assistance, whipped 
up the reporters, interviewed public men, collected and 
sifted a mass of independent testimony, wrote and circu- 
lated statements, appeals, leaflets, and in countless other 
ways worked upon the authorities and the public conscience. 
Their difficulties were enormous. The war-time state of 
mind was changed very slowly in America, and it would 
be true to say that not until a year or two ago could the 
members of the Sacco-Vanzetti defence committee begin 
to feel that the panic-hostility to their effort was being 
broken down. Poor as they were, they had the worst 
of luck. A large part of the first defence fund, collected 
through heroic sacrifices, was poured out to no purpose, 
amid circumstances which led to suspicion of foul play. 
The agitation meant a continuous drain of money, and 
it was necessary to start afresh. Again and again the 
courts were approached, the prisoners in the meantime 
being encouraged desperately to hope for a fresh trial. 
Only, it is assumed, in the Department of Justice at 
Washington are the records to be found which would 
make it possible for the whole story to be unearthed. 
But one attorney-general—the notorious H. M. Daugherty, 
whose actions carried the Harding Administration over 
the abyss—refused to allow the department to open its 
files, and his successor in the Coolidge Cabinet is no less 
stubborn. 

For five years the struggle went on, and then a few 
months ago the defence committee came in for its first 
piece of definite good fortune. Another Italian, Celestino 
Madeiros, awaiting the fulfilment of the death sentence 
for a quite different crime, made a confession which, it 
was believed, could not fail to lead to the identification 
of the Braintree murderers. The volunteer defence com- 
mittee redoubled its efforts. The courts were moved 
for the purpose of securing an order for the reopening 
of the case. Six weeks ago the hearing began, once more 
at Dedham, Mass. On October 28rd it was brought to 
a close by the dismissal of the application for a new trial. 
The name of the Judge of the Superior Court from whom 
this decision has come is of special interest. His name is 
Webster Thayer. 

Does this decision make an end of all hopes for a reopening 
and revision of this astounding case? Not quite. In 
the marvellous world of American law and procedure the 
resources of civilisation are, if not unlimited, at any rate 
capable of indefinite expansion. There are still some 
possibilities of delay and appeal, every fragment of which, 
we may be assured, will be exploited by the devoted and 
indefatigable group of citizens in Boston. And in the 
meantime the names of Sacco and Vanzetti have been 
made known to Labour and other organisations in every 
country of the world. Protest meetings have been held, 
funds collected, petitions drawn up and presented; in 
some cities foolish and excited sympathisers have been 
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stirred to riotous demonstration. When all is said, it 
is most difficult to believe that the unparalleled record of 
the case and the nature of the public sympathy aroused 
will not, before it is too late, have their effect upon the 
authorities of the State concerned. 

It must be noted, however, that there is here no opening 
for the exercise of direct presidential authority. Sacco 
and Vanzetti cannot be pardoned by Mr. Coolidge. The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts is in all such matters 
a sovereign State. The pardon must come from its 
Governor, who, by the bye, comes up for re-election on 
November 2nd. The opportunity is clearly his of per- 
forming an impressive public action and thereby vindicating 
before the world the reputation of the United States in 
its regard for justice and mercy. 


THE MAD MARTIAN 


T is reported that an aged Martian, knowing that the 
I earth was about to draw unusually near to Mars on 
Wednesday last, set out to invent an immense 
telescope in the hope of seeing us as we really are. The 
Martian accounts of the Earth have hitherto been almost 
unanimously favourable. They have been based on 
hope rather than on experience, and on the assumption 
that somewhere in the solar system there must exist a 
happier and more reasonable planet than Mars. It is 
true that a small minority of Martians have consistently 
denied that human life could exist on our planet at all. 
Accustomed to live in a sunnier world than ourselves, 
they maintain that amid the fogs and floods of our wretched 
ball nothing higher in the scale of life than a fish could 
survive. The mass of the Martians think differently, 
however. They see us shining in the heavens, and are 
convinced that we are living in the Golden Age in which 
their poets tell them that they, too, once lived. 

They maintain that we, rather than themselves, are at 
exactly the right distance from the sun, suffering neither 
from excessive drought nor from excessive moisture, and 
that, freed from their problem of the struggle against 
the sun, we are a race that devotes itself entirely to the 
pursuit of philosophy and the arts and to the task of 
distributing as much enjoyment as possible among as 
many people as possible. To them, indeed, the Earth 
is something like a child’s idea of Heaven. Some of them 
even believe that it is to the Earth that good Martians 
are sent when they die. It is a sentimental view, but, 
on the whole, it works well, since it is an encouraging 
thing for the Martians to believe that somewhere in the 
universe is to be found something better than Mars. 

The conditions that obtain in Mars itself are almost 
incredibly ridiculous. The planet is divided into a number 
of continents, empires and nations, each of which is ready 
at a moment’s notice to fly at the throat of its neighbour 
for reasons that the historians of succeeding generations 
try in vain to explain. Some thousands of years ago 
a great statesman appeared among them, who taught 
them that war was an evil, and that the only war worth 
engaging in was a war to end war. Since then, it has 
been a matter of faith with them that every war must 
be a war to end war. They have what they call a war 
to end war at least once, sometimes twice, every century. 
This, it must be admitted, is natural enough, since, at 
the end of every war to end war, it is invariably discovered 
that war has not been ended after all. Hence, it is always 
necessary to have another one, and it seems likely that 
this necessity will continue until the various groups of 
the Martians have exterminated each other. Whether 


that will be a misfortune, or a blessing, for the universe 


nobody knows. There are dyspeptic Martians who annoy 
their friends by assuring them that it will not matter 
button to anybody but the Martians and that, as they 
will be dead, it will not matter to them. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the Martians 
enjoy fighting for its own sake. They have a kind of 
morality that tells them that it is wrong to kill a man 
without a good excuse, but in the past they have always 
shown such an ingenious gift for discovering excuses for 
killing people when they wanted to kill them that cynical 
writers have suspected them of killing their neighbours 
first and finding the excuses afterwards. One of the 
greatest of Martian statesmen said: ‘“‘ Give me a war, 
and I will find you a pretext forhalf a crown.” The 
story of his exploits fills six large volumes. 

You might think from this that the mass of the Martians 
were either cynics or hypocrites, but you would be mistaken. 
On the contrary, they are reasonably honest men of rather 
limited intelligence who live permanently in the illusion 
that the affairs of Mars can be settled once and for all 
in their own time. They believe in what they call a 
‘“* fight to a finish,” not only because they idealise the 
fight, but because they idealise the finish. They never 
set out upon a war without the firm conviction that, if 
only they succeed in fighting it to a finish, the inhabitants 
of Mars will be permanently as happy as the inhabitants 
of the Earth. So convinced are they of this that they 
carry the principle even into their domestic quarrels. 
For, it must be confessed, when the Martian nations are 
not fighting each other, they engage in another kind of 
quarrel, which they call industrial war, each nation as 
it were fighting its right hand with its left, and employing 
almost the same terminology and the same moral en- 
thusiasm as in the international quarrels. To an outsider 
this must seem highly ridiculous, but the Martians take 
it perfectly seriously. They are born lovers of contest, 
and, though they do not mind abandoning a minor contest 
if they are given the chance of engaging in a major contest, 
some kind of contest or other they must have. So pug- 
nacious are they, indeed, that, if a law were passed for- 
bidding international and industrial quarrels, it is probable 
that husbands would take to fighting wives, and brothers 
to fighting brothers. Their very games are miniature 
wars, the results of which are awaited breathlessly by 
the mass of the inhabitants. Luckily, these are not 
fought to a finish, but are brought to an end at a fixed 
hour by a referee. But, in recent years, there has been 
a movement to allow even some of their games to be 
fought to a finish. 

In recent years there has been some outcry from the 
poorer inhabitants of Mars against the number of fights 
to a finish, international and industrial, into which they 
have been precipitated and at the end of each of which 
they have found themselves more miserable than they were 
at the beginning. Fighting, they declare, may be the 
luxury of the public man, but is the bane of the private 
citizen. It is, they admit, the most natural sport on earth, 
but they declare that it is also the most expensive and 
should be restricted to Saturday afternoons and Sundays. 
They are, on the whole, an affectionate race, eager to 
work for the members of their own family and to give 
them as pleasant a time as possible during their brief 
sojourn on Mars. And they are weary of this continual 
succession of meaningless fights that only serves to interfere 
with work and to impoverish themselves and those for 
whom they care most. The ruling classes, however, 
pay little attention to them as yet. They apparently 
take the view that Heaven means every fight to be 3 
fight to a finish, and the furthest they will go towards 
moderating the eternal quarrelsomeness of the Martians 
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is to offer to “‘ keep the ring.” This is a phrase borrowed 
from one of the Martian sports, and gives some notion 
of the astonishing enthusiasm of the Martians for fighting 
and of their equally astonishing faith, after a thousand 
disappointments, that something will be achieved by 
it if only it is allowed to go on to a finish. 

At the moment, the Martians, during a temporary lull 
in big-scale international fighting, are engaged in a small 
local war relating to the fuel-supply. The question in 
dispute is one that could be settled in a few weeks by a 
more intelligent race. But the Martians, although en- 
dowed with the brains of human beings, have an almost 
fanatical hatred of using them until the fight to a finish 
has been brought to an inconclusive finish. Even those 
of them who do not believe in a war to end war believe 
in a lock-out to end lock-outs or in a strike to end strikes. 
In the war in question, the ruling classes are suspected, 
while keeping the ring, of sympathising with one side 
rather than the other, and of seriously believing that, 
if only the fight is fought to a finish, the people of Mars 
will be able to live happily ever after. Their attitude 
in regard to local wars of this kind cannot but be per- 
plexing to the inhabitants of the more intelligent planets. 
When the side that they dislike declares for a fight to a 
finish, the rulers denounce this as a war on the community ; 
but, when the side they favour makes war on the com- 
munity, they stand aside and permit it to be a fight to 
a finish. And, certainly, if the side that has in quite 
recent centuries possessed itself of the fuel-supply is not 
engaged in a war on the community, it is difficult to know 
what a war on the community is. To allow a fight of 
this kind to go on to a finish seems to an inhabitant of 
the Earth about as reasonable as it would have been 
in the early days of the railways in England to 
allow the railway companies and the landowners to 
to have fought a fight to a finish. In those days, it will 
be remembered, the Government intervened in the name 
of the community to compel the landlords to come to 
terms with the railway companies when a railway had 
to be built. In Mars, however, the theory that the public 
interest must override even the rights of private property 
is only in its infancy. 

Nor is this the end of the story of the miseries of Mars. 
It is a planet on which nearly everybody is trying to make 
everybody else do something that he does not want to 
do. One of the most civilised races on the planet has 
recently passed a law as to what the inhabitants must 
drink. Another has abolished liberty in order to introduce 
equality, on the assumption that the two cannot exist 
side by side. Another has attempted to build up a new 
civilisation on a basis of punctual trains and castor oil. 
There is even a nation where it is a crime to buy chocolates 
at certain hours of the day, and when, at other hours 
of the day, it is legal to drink wine on the south side of 
a street but not on the north side. The curious thing 
is that, if the Martians would concentrate their minds 
on the provision of food and other necessaries, there would 
be more than enough to go round. But a world of this 
reasonable kind would seem dull to the Martians. They 
believe that they will be transported to some such world 
after they are dead, and that it even exists upon Earth, 
but they cannot imagine it in Mars. 

At the same time, they do like to think that it exists 
upon Earth. They live in their dreams in a perfect world, 
and the belief in our perfection is a part of their religion. 
Hence, when the aged Martian who had invented the 
enormous telescope, turned it on the Earth to see for 
the first time in Martian history what we were doing, 
and, having stared at us for some time, went out into 
the streets with a look of anguish, and cried, “ It’s just 


like Mars, only worse!” an indignant crowd burst into 
his house and smashed his telescope to pieces, and the 
authorities locked him up as a madman. For even the 
worst Martian is an idealist at heart, and is outraged by 
the suggestion that there can be anything else quite so 
mad as Mars in the universe. ¥. Ve 


OUR LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
so chaotic condition of the farmer’s live stock 


markets has been recognised hitherto only by an 

insignificant minority of those who are actively 
concerned with the business of selling in them; the dis- 
tribution they exist to further has been made hopelessly 
cumbrous in the interests of those who perform unnecessary 
services, The marketing ideal will be achieved only when 
the organised producer can sell direct to the organised 
consumer, but between the two there stands at present an 
active, intelligent and often unscrupulous body of middle- 
men. All that is necessary so far as the stock markets are 
concerned is that the stages and incidence of production 
should be recognised. The breeder ought to be in direct 
touch with the feeder, the feeder should consign direct to 
abattoir or bacon factory, and meat should go thence to the 
wholesale and retail co-operative societies. 

To-day a farmer sends his fat beast to market, and pays 
the auctioneer who sells it to a dealer who sells it to a live- 
stock salesman, who passes on the carcase to a meat whole- 
saler, who may hand over to a second wholesaler for the 
retail butchers, and at the same time there will have been 
a trade carried on by several different interests in the hides 
and the edible or inedible offals. The many and varied 
profits that are made between the farm and the consumer’s 
table are divided between people with whom neither farmer 
or consumer has any real concern. Sir Charles Fielding, 
writing three or four years ago, estimated these profits at 
about £1,500,000 per week and there is no reason to believe 
that this figure is set too high. There is another way of 
expressing the present conditions. Out of every pound the 
housewife spends on home grown meat the farmer receives 
eight shillings. To make matters more difficult for the 
producer we are faced in this country by twenty-two breeds 
of cattle, fifteen of sheep and twelve of pigs. There is no 
present attempt to reduce these breeds to the few most 
marketable types, as has been done elsewhere ; indeed, the 
tendency is to create more breeds in order to exploit them 
for the profit of the few and to the detriment of the many. 
Few pause to reflect—to give but one example—that the 
markings on a pig’s skin and the precise position of its ears 
have nothing to do with the quality of the pork or bacon ; 
many, on the contrary, will pay high prices for ears and 
markings buoyed up by the joyous hope, amounting almost 
to certainty, that others still more foolish are waiting to 
buy at enhanced prices. 

As is our marketing system so are our markets, of which 
we have some 1,800 licensed in Great Britain. For the 
most part they belong to a bygone era, and ceased to be 
adequate with the advent of the railway line and motor 
transport. Pens and hurdles for sheep and pigs are often 
set up for each sale, animals lack shade and water and, quite 
apart from the normal brutalities of drovers and nonde- 
scripts, suffer badly in hot weather. The market is often 
held in the main thoroughfare, which may be difficult of 
approach and far away from the station. Although cattle 
are supposed to be weighed and although all stock offered 
for sale should be, the weighing machine is seldom used, 
regulation being honoured in the breach. Less than 2 per 
cent. of the markets in this country are run on co-operative 
lines, and in all save a few large ones the buying ring starts 


operations so soon as the animals are penned. The ring 
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consists chiefly of butchers and dealers, and acts in the first 
instance by parcelling out the various animals, and limiting 
the bidding by arrangement. 

More popular still is the knock out, one buyer being 
deputed to purchase at the lowest possible price for a subse- 
quent resale in some quiet bar-parlour. In order to carry 
out this method of handling the farmers’ stock it is some- 
times necessary to buy out big dealers from other districts, 
I have known as much as £10 to be paid to such an one to 
persuade him to leave the ring alone. If outsiders who are 
not masters of their business should interfere, the ring will 
run prices up and “ drop the lot ”’ on the buyer as soon as he 
has passed the probable profit limit, while should the farmer 
bid for his own cattle, the ring becomes completely silent 
and the bidder must take them home again. The farmer 
does not know how to deal with these conditions. The 
great majority are powerless, they stand by and see the 
profit on their work taken from them by men who run no 
risks and can make more money in a few weeks than an 
honest agriculturist can make in a year. 

Mr. F. J. Prewett of the Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute at Oxford in his admirable little book The 
Marketing of Farm Produce writes of a certain busy 
South Midland market where on eight consecutive occasions 
a record was taken of the different kinds of stock on sale. 
He says that the average number of farmers who attended 
regularly was about sixty, and that seventy-five men 
derived their living (on one day in each week) by rendering 
service to the sixty farmers! In all probability many 
of these parasites pass from market to market. On 
certain occasions a man with determination and resources 
can do what he likes with sellers, and Mr. Prewett quotes a 
ease of Marlborough Fair in 1924, when a big dealer and 
sheep breeder who wished to keep prices up ran every 
lot until he had created an advance of about six shillings 
per head. He laid out more than £20,000 and resold every 
lot before he left the ground. Some of the buyers would 
not act until after the sale, and then bought from the 
dealers. Others bought on credit. In any case the 
chief profit on a sale at which sometimes 20,000 sheep and 
lambs change hands, went to one man, who had the 
shrewdness to realise that the men who brought their sheep 
to market shared some of the qualities of the animals they 
wished to sell. 

So far as the fat stock of this country are concerned, 
there would be no need for markets at all if farmers would 
but combine to help themselves. Instead of handing 
over their animals to the auctioneer and the ring, they 
could send them to their own slaughter-houses and deal 
with the carcases direct, through some such an association 
as the Co-Operative Wholesale Society, which in all 
probability could handle the whole of their output. Mr. 
Prewett is of opinion that the only way to defeat the 
rings that rob the farmer is to substitute large markets for 
small ones, and he points out that at such a place as the 
Midland Marts, Ltd., at Banbury, where all stock are 
weighed and brought into a covered sale ring, the knock-out 
and kindred devices must fail, there are too many inde- 
pendent buyers. He has estimated the site, building and 
equipment of an up-to-date market capable of doing the 
work of half a dozen of the smaller markets at about 
£20,000, with another £10,000 for an auctioneer’s good will 
and a further £10,000 for working capital and the financing 
of a credit scheme. 

The Trades Facilities Act of 1921 would make a grant in 
aid and the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923 may afford 
further assistance. Co-operation, followed by federation 
of individual societies, might solve the existing problems 
and stabilise stock farming, which at present remains 
at the mercy of the middle man. Under a rational system 








of marketing the farmers’ slaughter-houses would receive, 
grade, handle, store and dispatch the farm produce, and 
the farmers’ co-operative markets would move all livestock 
other than fat to areas of deficiency, acting on advice of 
the head office, which would pool sales and stabilise prices, 
Local and central societies would perform the functions of 
livestock and meat distribution. 

When we remember how the Agricultural Organisation 
Society failed after twenty-two years of work that was 
not altogether inefficient, and how the Agricultural Whole- 
sale Society lived six years and died, leaving a trail of mis- 
fortunes behind it, it is small wonder that farmers look 
askance at co-operation, the more so since the middle-men 
who are living upon them constantly assure them that there 
is nothing in it. But they would do well to remember 
that the importers of meat from abroad, the packers of 
the United States and of South America and of Australia, 
work on co-operative lines from first to last, and that 
nothing save efficiency on similar lines can enable the 
British producer to hold his own. The Agricultural Tribunal 
of Investigation in its final Report, declared that if there is 
not a system which enables the farmer to manufacture, 
grade and dispose of his produce to the consumer with as 
few intermediate charges as possible, “ the industry lacks 
the essential condition of security.” This is the courteous 
official fashion of saying that until the farmer will endeavour 
to bring intelligence to marketing as well as to stock- 
breeding, he must submit to be robbed. L. B. 


Correspondence 


THE FACTORIES BILL 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Stmr,—The great dispute in the coal trade which has over- 
shadowed all other industrial questions is probably responsible 
for the fact that the provisions of this measure have so far 
met with little comment. Yet criticism of the Factories Bill, 
read for the first time before the House rose in August, and 
not to be passed into law till 1927, is challenged by its promoters. 

The Bill, like that of 1924, is a consolidating and amending 
measure, and as its title shows, has swept away divided adminis 
tration and placed all workplaces under the single control 
of the Home Office. 

May I clear the way for criticism by first saying that the 
safety provisions of the Bill are admirable. Gratuitous loss 
of life and limb owing to bad fencing, ill-guarded hoists and 
lifts, and insufficient arrangement as to escape from fire have 
furnished a terrible indictment against the insufficiency of the 
existing law. The proposals of 1926 are an immense advance 
on the Act of 1901. 

The provisions for dealing with the lighting of factories, 
with temperature and with weight-carrying, are all as good 
as they are overdue, and in reading them we get again a pleasant 
sense of marked advance. 

But when we reach the Welfare Provisions there is something 
missing which was present in the Bill of 1924. Improvements 
by which washing facilities and accommodation for the care 
of outdoor clothing had to be furnished have disappeared 
from the new Bill, and the clause by which protective clothing 
has to be provided for the workers in certain processes has been 
terribly whittled down. These long demanded and elementary 
provisions for comfort and health have eluded us again. 

But depression merges into bewilderment when we come to 
the provisions as to hours. It is notorious that for a quarter 
of a century and longer the law as to employment has become 
increasingly out of harmony with prevailing practice. The 
1901 Act, with its ten hours day for women, is reminiscent of 
the law of 1847, and its possible sixty-hour week has long 
fallen into disuse. The Reports of H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops have for many years dwelt on this 
change in practice, culminating in the Report of 1925, where 
it is shown that a forty-eight hour week has become “ practically 
universal.” The Bill of 1926 allows a ten-hour day to be 
increased to eleven hours by overtime. It is on this overtime 
that attention centres. Limited in 1901 to certain trades, 
and to periods of thirty and occasionally fifty houcs, drastically 
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cut down by the proposals of 1924, overtime in the proposals 
of 1926 becomes general, not only for all trades, but for all 
women and young people over fourteen years of age, and can 
be worked on 100 days in the year by women and young persons 
over fourteen, or in case of stress of work, on 150 days by 
women and young persons of sixteen and upwards. The 
week may last for fifty-four, or in certain cases for fifty-seven 
hours. 

The length of hours is in itself serious enough, but most 
I wish to stress the abandonment of old principle. The great 
textile trades, free till now from overtime, will assuredly speak 
for themselves on this imposition of overtime on their industry, 
but there is no person who cares for social progress able silently 
to see proposals carried which make no distinction between 
the hours of adults and young persons, at a time when the 
national tendency is increasingly to recognise the years from 
fourteen to eighteen as specially dangerous and susceptible. 
These are years for which education, not labour, is needed, the 
school and not the factory.—Yours, etc., 

GERTRUDE M. TUCKWELL. 

18 Chester Terrace, S.W. 1. 

October 23rd. 


THE TIED COTTAGE 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTesMAn. 

Sir,—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, speaking at Margate, is 
reported by the Times to have used these words: ‘“ The tied 
cottage was a disgrace to their country, and it must go.” 

Now I am a farmer and I live in the farmhouse, and my cowman 
lives in the cowman’s cottage and milks my cows who live in 
the cowhouse. I would not dream of letting anyone except 
my cowman live in the cowman’s cottage, which is therefore 
a “tied cottage.” None of us has so far been aware of any 
disgrace attaching to this arrangement, but perhaps we are 
not very refined. 

Under the agricultural programme of the Labour Party 
I understand I am to be bought out with land bonds and become 
a tenant of the State. Will my cowman and I then still continue 
to occupy our respective houses, as, if so, the State will seem 
to have created two tied houses where there was formerly 
only one, and there will be twice as much disgrace as there was 
before? Or, alternatively, are the two houses to be occupied 
by persons unconnected with agriculture? In that case there 
would be no disgrace, but there would also be no farming. 
The cowman could go to the workhouse and I could live on 
the Riviera on the interest of my land bonds.—Yours, etc., 

Ovium Custos. 

[The argument of *‘ Ovium Custos ”’ is irresistible—as far as 
it goes. rtain cottages directly connected with the work of 
the farm must, of course, always remain “ tied” in the sense 
in which he uses the word. But that admission—which we have 
no doubt Mr. MacDonald would readily make—does not remove 
the perfectly real and remediable grievance which arises out 
of the tied cottage system in many rural districts, where all 
or almost all the cottages for miles round are tied in one way 
or another, thus enabling landlords to exercise an undesirable 
degree of control over the lives and enterprises of humbler 
folk.—Eb., N.S.] 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND BIRTH 
CONTROL 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your number of October 16th you refer to the 
Labour Party decision at Margate on birth control as “ ndi- 
culous.” I would like to know in what the ridiculousness 
consists. 

Is it ridiculous to attempt to free women from slavery, and 
them and their children from suffering and death? Or is it 
ridiculous to maintain that the conference of Labour women, 
being mostly mothers, have as much right to seek party decisions 
on matters involving their health as the miners or any other 
Trade Union? Or is it ridiculous to maintain that, in a demo- 
cratic party, a defeated minority must bow to a majority 
decision ? This seems in fact to be what you contend. You 
say in set terms that there is probably a majority within the 
party in favour of the dissemination of birth control information 
through the maternity centres, and you proceed to make this 
a reason for not doing what the majority desire. Since when 
has THe New SraresmMan adopted the Communist theory 
of minority dictatorship? A political party is a group of 
people with a certain programme. That programme must 
be decided upon by the party conference, or else it is “ ridi- 


culous ” to say that it represents those people’s point of view. 
If the conference is not to determine the party programme 
then who is ? 

We are to respect, you say, the views of the determined 
minority who oppose the giving of birth control information. 
What respect have they for the lives and bodies of the women 
whom they are compelling through ignorance to bear unwanted 
children ? They are imposing a slavery, and they are asked, 
not to enslave themselves, but to give freedom for others who 
do not hold their views. On your premises you must maintain 
the following propositions : 

1. Every member of the Labour Party in the House should 

be free to vote against the miners’ seven hours. 

2. No Roman Catholic school ought to receive State grants, 
because the majority in this country are Protestant. 

3. No public money can be spent on armaments, because 
there exists a determined minority of pacifists. 

4. No public money should be spent on doctoring, because 

there exists a minority of Christian scientists. 

I apologise for addressing you on what you term a “ tnfling ”’ 
point. y excuse is that a mere bagatelle of three thousand 
women per year have died in childbirth during the last ten 
years.— Yours, etc., Dora RusseELL. 

{Mrs. Bertrand Russell’s letter is so confused that it is not 
easy to answer concisely. By comment on her four propositions, 
however, we may perhaps make our point clearer : 

(1) Yes—if he could persuade his constituents that he was 
right and had not got into the party under false pretences ; 
but that is inconceivable. 

(2) This surely represents Mrs. Russell’s position, not ours ; 
it is we » B are pleading for the rights of minorities and 
she for the rights of majorities. 

(8) This proposition seems to involve a confusion between 
Parliaments and Party Conferences. Parliament neces- 
sarily and rightly decides by a majority, but it would 
certainly be wrong for the majority of the Labour Party 
Conference to seek to expel m the party ranks that 
minority which believes that no money should be spent 
on armaments. 

(4) Answer (3) applies also to this. 

Our point was simply this, that it is as wrong and as “‘ ridiculous ” 
for a party conference to attempt to make belief in “ birth- 
control ’’ a test of party loyalty—and that is what Mrs. Russell 
asked the Margate Conference to do—as it would be for it to 
make religion a test of party loyalty. Why seek to expel Mr. 
Wheatley and all his Catholic colleagues merely because they 
do not agree with the majority on this single point ?—Eb., 
N.S.] 


THE ARMY RAZOR CONTRACT 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Ramsden’s amusing argument in favour of the 
placing of the Army razor contract with the Gillette Company 
is based on the proposition that the blades manufactured by 
the Darwin Company are so immeasurably superior to all 
others that they will soon be exclusively used. He would 
probably be glad if this were the case, and I presume your 
correspondence columns will now be opened to all the other 
firms who entertain similar convictions about their own products. 

I have been trying for many years to find a blade of the 
Gillette type which will give a shave approximating to that 
obtained from a good open razor, but without success. The 
following table represents the “life ’’ of various makes tried 
in the last year or so. Only moderately satisfactory shaves 
are included; many makes—notably English—failed to give 
a single shave : 


Average life Cost in 
Name. per blade per diem 
Price for 10. _in days. (approx.). 
Gillette (American) .. 8s. to 4s. 6d. 5 -72 to 1.1 
(according to shop) 
Nieso (German) 10d. + 25 
Matinée (German) ee 10d. 4 .25 
Darwin (English) 4s. 6d. + 1.85 
Watts (English) .. 3s. 6d. 2 1.05 
Maro (German) .. ee 10d. 2 5 
Wanie (German) .. 10d. 5 2 


Evidently the Darwinian theory will not help me to solve 


my problem. 

Some months ago “ Y. Y.’’ suggested that he had discovered 
the perfect shave—a combination, I think, of certain makes of 
brush, soap and blade. Perhaps in the interest of long-suffering 
humanity he will disclose his secret.—Yours, etc., 

3 Lawn Road, G. H. Bosworrs. 


Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
B2 
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To the Editor of Taz New SraTEesMAN. 


Srr,—But there is another point of view—that of the soldier. 
An ordinary razor lasts a lifetime—with a safety razor the 
blade renewal is continual. Mr. Ramsden very fairly points 
out that the makers can afford to give away the razors so that 
they may sell the blades in perpetuity. e Darwin blades 
cost 6d. and they last, in my experience, a week (quite a good 
ave for a safety-razor blade). The cost of blade renewal 
therefore is £1 6s. per annum—a considerable sum from a 
soldier’s pay.—Yours, etc., J. P. BLAKE. 

7 Great St. Helens, E.C. 


Miscellany 
A LUNGER’S DAY 


HE morning comes and the tired body turns rest- 
lessly from shoulder to shoulder, seeking to evade 
the light, the revealing light, and to make a little 

darkness in which to recapture sleep. For there is equality 
in sleep. It is only with the light of day that our inequality 
is revealed, and that we, the lungers, know ourselves as 
weak, useless, parasitical. And the day comes relentlessly 
every twenty four hours. 

Soon the light is too strong to make evasion any longer 
possible, and struggling with languor one opens one’s 
eyes with a feeling of baring one’s breast to a threatening 
knife. Follows, the daily recognition of helplessness and an 
attempt to be courageous in the face of an overwhelming fact. 

A rap at the door. Enter the femme de chambre. 
“Bonjour, M’sieu.” “Bonjour, Mademoiselle.” “Le 
temps est triste.” The weather is sad. It is so. A fog is 
blowing up from Lac Leman. She places a tray on a chair 
by one’s bed—a bowl of porridge, a bow! of milk, rolls, 
butter and confiture. One goes through the mechanical 
movements of eating and then relaxes on the bed. 

A group of peasants, burly, muscular, and “ oblivious,” 
pass the window on their way to work. One sees them as 
figures on a stage. To us the life of the outside world has 
become theatrical, unreal. We cannot see ourselves walking 
80, appearing so, sufficiently healthy to be unaware of our 
state of health, and we envy the peasant even his bucolic 
qualities. Of what use intelligence without the physical 
strength to make it effective ? 

Another rap at the door. The nurse this time. “* Bonjour, 
Monsieur.” “ Bonjour, ma seur.” “* You have slept well?” 
“As usual.” “It is time to get up?” “Oui, ma sceur.”’ 

One gets up. Once on one’s feet, one’s mood lightens. 
After all, it is something to be able to get up. How many 
there are bedridden, even in this same sanatorium. How 
long before one’s self also will be bedridden? For every 
day our liberty, such as it is, seems to shrink a little. At 
first one walks every day. Then two or three times a 
week. Then once a week, and then not at all. One is con- 
fined to the routine of bed and chaise-longue. And then 
there remains only the bed. And after that 

The chaises longues are lined along the verandah and 
the balcony of the ground floors; fifty men below, and 
sixty women above. The view is superb. Below is the head 
of the Rhone Valley, reminding one of the beautiful Psalm 
of the Green Pastures. Rising sheer above it is the Dents 
du Midi, austere, remote, snow-covered and indifferent. 
An Italian sky arches the scene, for the early morning fog 
has vanished, and the atmosphere is clear, the air refined. 

One arranges oneself on one’s chaise longue. The 
patients come—Belgian, French, English, Swiss, Russian, 
Greek ; some from their rooms, some from a consultation. 
These last, questioned as to how it goes with them reply, 
““Ca va.” It is the classic answer. No one admits the 
seriousness of his malady, except to himself. And some 
there are who do not do even that. 

10.89: Everyone is supposed to be “en cure.” But 
there is a chaise-longue empty near by—that of de B——. 





Where is de B——? No one seems to know. A tempera- 
ture, some one hazards. Probably. One lies and broods, 
Some make baskets, others sketch, read. One lies and 
recreates one’s past life. One’s past is one’s most sub- 
stantial possession. And sometimes, reaching out a hand 
for paper and pencil, one writes. 

(“‘ Another book?” “ Yes, another book.” ‘“‘ Have 
you read Tchekov?” “ Yes.” ‘* Those Russians know 
how to write.’’) 

At eleven o’clock the sister comes with the letters, 
General rejoicing of those who have been remembered by 
friends and relations. For five minutes one enjoys the 
illusion of being of the world once again. Then one sinks 
back into the habitual apathy. 

“* Where is M. de B., ma saur?”’ 

“* He has had a hemorrhage.” 

“Very bad?” 

** Bad enough.” 

Her reticence proves the gravity of the case. Soon one 
hears the truth. Poor de B is done for. The doctors 
give him ten days. One avoids the eyes of his neighbours, 
One visualises the end of the ten days. The morning stillness 
will be more profound than usual. The staff will walk a 
little more subduedly. The patients will pretend indiffer- 
ence; de B will have gone during the night. Some 
patient, unable to stand the insistence of the fact, will wind 
up a gramophone. In an hour or so everyone will be talking 
garrulously, laughing, their minds resolutely closed—until 
the next quitting. .... 

At 12.80 one dines in a large, airy salle-d-manger. Every- 
one seems cheerful and even merry. But if you look steadily 
into the eyes of your laughing neighbour, you will glimpse 
an ever-present phantom. It is not good form to look so. 
One must preserve the decencies, the conventions, the 
ordinary pretences of life. 

From 1.80 to 8.80 is the cure de silence. One is not 
allowed to speak, to read. One must try to sleep. Never 
does our life seem so remote from ordinary existence as 
during those two hours when one must either sleep or think. 
One hundred and ten human forms wrapped in blankets, 
still, silent, waiting. .... 

Fotlows tea, and an hour and a half of comparative freedom 
from routine. One visits one’s neighbours, stares out of the 
window at the unresponsive mountains, writes letters, or 
sits in the grounds looking down to where life flows more 
quickly and more attractively. 

In cure again from 5.80 to 7. One repeats the morning 
performance, and then goes to supper, where one repeats 
the performance of noon. One grows gayer in the evening. 
A little higher temperature. But as night approaches 
fatigue lays hold on one. One becomes subdued, thoughtful. 
There is nothing much to do. One goes to bed. One reads, 
talks, works out a chess problem. .... At 9 o’clock 
lights are turned out. Then comes the dark, and, after 
painful effort, sleep. 

There is equality in sleep. E. R. 8. 


Music 
THE TRUTH ABOUT BROAD- 


CASTING 


HE world of music is of two opinions about 
broadcasting. On the one side there is Mr. 

William Boosey of Chappell and Co.—lessees 

of the Queen’s Hall and “proprietors” of 

the New Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra—Mr. 
Brand Lane of Manchester, and the numerous musicians 
who receive engagements at the Queen’s Hall, Brand 
Lane and similar concerts which are not broadcast ; 
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on the other side is Sir Landon Ronald and the more 
numerous, but perhaps less select group of musicians 
who receive engagements from the British Broadcasting 
Company. It must be admitted immediately that 
Mr. Boosey and his colleagues in the concert business 
have a grievance. They cannot compete with the 
B.B.C., which has a State subvention, a monopoly 
and an invention for bringing music to the bedside 
or the armchair. There is no financial reason why the 
B.B.C. should not give free admission to all its public 
concerts; even now it charges for seats at its 
“ National” orchestral concerts at the Albert Hall 
about half the price charged by Chappell and Co. for 
the Queen’s Hall orchestral concerts or by Lionel 
Powell and Holt for their Albert Hall concerts, and, 
in addition, engages a much larger orchestra. Also, 
it can afford to do heroic things such as its arrangement 
for the forthcoming performance of Berlioz’s “‘ Messe des 
Morts,” which requires an enormous orchestra and 
chorus and four brass bands. Such an enterprise 
might bankrupt the Philharmonic Choir and _its 
guarantors, but to the B.B.C. it will not matter if the 
Albert Hall is quite empty on the promised day. 
Sooner or later the B.B.C. must inevitably control all 
musical performances throughout the country, for its 
position in the business of concert giving, though not 
quite analogous to that of the Post Office in the business 
of letter-carrying, is such that it can ruin any competitor 
wherever it chooses to do so. 

But, unlike the Post Office, it will always have 
sporadic competition and some of these sporadic com- 
petitors will flourish exceedingly. and we shall see the 
reason if we ask ourselves why Messrs. Lionel Powell 
and Holt have not joined in Mr. Boosey’s plaintive 
lament. Mr. Boosey’s cry of distress is either a clever 
business move or a sign uf incompetence, of inability 
to meet changing conditions. Senior partner in an 
old Victorian firm of manufacturers of pianofortes 
and publishers of music, he must be aware of the 
ingenious and capable way in which his forbears 
manipulated the double business of getting music 
published and getting it performed so as to make 
profits both ways. The singers engaged by Chappell 
and Co. often sang the songs published by Chappell and 
Co.—very often. The more concerts and the more 
singers, the more songs—and, of course, it was sound 
policy to go into the concert-giving business so as to 
advertise the songs one published, and to control 
concerts so as to get the “right” singers. It would 
be going too far to suggest that if Messrs. Chappell and 
Co. had not made pianofortes the songs they published 
would have been without pianoforte accompaniments, 
but I know that had I been a manufacturer of lutes 
the songs I published would have had accompaniments 
for the lute. That is only common sense when you 
are in business. 

Guided on these—after all, extremely simple— 
principles, the firm of Chappell and Co. acquired great 
wealth and splendour. Unfortunately, times changed, 
ublic taste altered, the Bolsheviks revolutionised 

ussia, the German Empire became a Republic, Sir 
Alan Cobham flew round the world, but Mr. William 
Boosey remained Mr. William Boosey. What has 
made his position extremely difficult, if not actually 
untenable—if he is seriously considering selling the 
lease of the Queen’s Hall to a cinema company it must 
be untenable on the concert-giving side—is the fact 
that his firm has always catered for a special type of 
middle-class public which has almost completely 
vanished. There are, to-day, only two classes—the 
intelligentsia and the masses. People’s tastes no 
longer vary exactly according to their incomes—as 
they did in the hey-day of the Chappell ballad. The 
masses include incomes from a pound a week to ten 
thousand a year, and the tastes of the masses are 





everywhere the same, for they live as they have always 
lived, not in the past or in the future, but in the present. 
At Lyons’ Corner House, The Regent Palace, and the 
Ritz, the same kind of people do the same kind of 
thing. And there is not one of them who cares whether 
the Queen’s Hal] is turned into a cinema or not. As 
far as they are concerned Mr. Boosey’s cry of distress 
will fall on deaf ears. In fact, it won’t be heard 
at all. 

There remains the real aristocracy, the intelligentsia 
which, like Paradise, consists of at least seven circles 
or spheres, one within the other having constant 
intercommunication. What chance have Messrs. 
Chappell and Co. with them? Well, very little chance 
with the inner circles, for the simple reason that they 
want the very best and only the very best, and Messrs. 
Chappell and Co. would not know the best when they 
heard it. Buta certain traffic, as exe uplified in the 
‘“* Promenade ” concerts, may be done with the outer 
rings. Unfortunately, this traffic will not support 
establishments of the wealth and splendour of Messrs. 
Chappell and Co. One hard-working man as a concert 
impresario might make a decent living at it but that 
is all. For the men of substance and the families of 
opulence it will not do at all. Is there no remedy for 
this? There is, and perhaps Messrs. Lionel Powell 
and Holt have found it. Anyhow, one hears no 
complaints from them. Assuming they have the 
secret may we guess it? I think so. The method 
is a simple one and it is based on the undying and, 
to my mind, praiseworthy snobbery of the human 
spirit. 

It is notorious that when a thing becomes universally 
current it loses value. Even money is no exception 
to this law, for if millionaires were more numerous 
than poor men to be poor would be a mark of distinction 
and one already sees, as the world becomes richer, a 
tendency in this direction. The music that is broadcast 
will never, can never be as good as the music which you 
can only hear by making what may be a long and 
tedious but certainly not an unconscivus and effortless 
journey to a concert hall. It is therefore as impossible 
that broadcasting can ever kill concert-giving as it is 
that the big store can ever kill the individual tailor or 
coutourier. There is, or there should be, no competition 
between them. Of course if the individual tailor has the 
tastes and the ideals of the big store then it is ridiculous 
for him to expect to be able to hold his own. He can 
only survive if he is on a different plane. The moral 
for Mr. William Boosey is clear. 


I have always believed that concerts that were really 
first-rate and in the fashion would pay. That they must 
be in the fashion does not mean anything but that there 
must be novelty even in the first-rate, and that just as 
the excellent marmalade we ate at breakfast would take 
away our appetite at dinner,so Mozart or Bach or 
Beethoven taken out of season will turn us wearily 
away. It is, of course, a much subtler matter to know 
exactly what music to give ourselves and how and when. 
How many intolerably tedious musical parties does not 
London endure, which are given by hostesses who have 
the money to secure the best and who should be, one 
would have thought, well enough posted to know 
Gieseking from Mviseiwitsch, Lotte Lehmann from 
Maria Jeritza, Prokoviev from Glazounov, Hugo Wolf 
from Richard Strauss. But long experience has taught 
me that most of our prominent social leaders, who give 
musical parties and support the opera, cannot really 
tell the difference between such a great song writer as 
Hugo Wolf and such a sentimental, showy ballad- 
monger as Richard Strauss. 

As for the subtler details in the art of giving concerts 
or musical parties, they are simply not to be seen any- 
where. Those who plan such things are like so many 
sheep who follow one another blindly without any 
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individual taste or discrimination. The average hostess, 
like the average concert agent, begins by having no 
real interest in music. Since it is to-day a sign of 
barbarity not to be musical, everybody is musical. 
When one gives a party one tries to remember what one 
has heard at other parties. As very much the same 
por progress in a fixed and unalterable orbit of 

redom from party to party it is no wonder that we 
get the violent revolutions of fashion. The day comes 
when Bach, who has been the height of fashion and on 
everybody’s lips, is suddenly neither mentioned nor 
heard. By almost universal consent he is dropped 
from ring to ring, until at the outer circle he falls 
plump into the inane. There is a breathless pause. 
Someone at or near the very core of the musical universe 
then utters a magic, because an unknown, name— 
Monteverdi or Parmesano di Siviglia—and at once the 
universe rotai.> again and musical enthusiasm flames 
from circle to c.."'e. But in the outer darkness of 
broadcasting it is always, and always will be, night. 

W. J. TURNER. 


A PLEA FOR THE NATIONALISA- 
TION OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


HE chief fault to be found with the present 
Gilbert and Sullivan season at the Princes 
Theatre is that, like all its predecessors, it is 
too short. Its whole length is a bare eighty nights and 
into that time have to be squeezed nine or ten operas, 
almost every one of which might reasonably be expected 
to keep the theatre full for the whole period. The result 
of this overcrowding is that it is next door to impossible 
for anyone to get a seat at the theatre unless he booked 
it at the very opening of the season, or unless he is 
— to stand (or pay someone else to stand for 
im) for many hours outside the pit entrance. In an 
interval of the performance of Jolanthe last week one 
of the most famous of living Englishmen informed the 
writer that for two or three seasons past he had failed 
to get seats for any of his favourite operas, and could 
only see them this year because he had had the fore- 
thought, directly the booking was opened, to take a 
box for every Tuesday throughout the season. But 
most of us have less forethought—and perhaps also less 
money to pay for boxes—and so we oon to content 
ourselves with attending a Gilbert and Sullivan perfor- 
mance once every other year or thereabouts. 

Iolanthe is not generally reckoned amongst the greater 
masterpieces of its authors, though it contains some of 
the best known songs. But while watching and listen- 
ing to it last week my main feeling was one of wonder 
as to what on earth the owners of such an opera were 
about to keep it so much to themselves. It would play 
any contemporary or recent London revue right off the 
boards if it were given the chance, and would fill our 
largest theatre for any number of nights instead of the 
paltry six which are all we are allowed. And my 
wonder was mixed with a certain indignation. Why 
should we not be able to see these pieces more often ? 
What right in equity and reason—as distinguished from 
law—have the owners of the copyright so to deprive us 
of the enjoyment of what is, after all, a national 
heritage ? 

And one felt all this in spite of the fact that the 
production was not so good as it used to be, or as it 
easily might be again. No-one could wish for a better 
Lord Chancellor than Mr. Lytton, and the voices of Mr. 
Charles Goulding and Miss Winifred Lawson were fully 
equal to their parts. The chorus also was very well 
drilled and sang and moved in almost perfect time. 
But much of the solo singing was distinctly second-rate, 
not to say third-rate ; and the dresses of all the female 
half of the company, including the principals, were 





distressingly dowdy—which is by no means the same 
thing as saying that they were old-fashioned. The 
audience, of course, was consistently enraptured. If 
it recognized these deficiencies it overlooked them in 
the sheer pleasure of hearing Gilbert and Sullivan again, 
and perhaps also in the pride of having been so clever 
or so fortunate as to have secured seats. 

Nearly seven years ago in these columns it was 
suggested that there ought to be a theatre in London 
devoted exclusively to the production of Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera all the year round. There are quite a 
dozen operas that are well worth constant revival, that 
is to say roughly one for each month; though some of 
course like Patience and Pinafore and the Pirates of 
Penzance and the Gondoliers might well have more than 
that span allotted to them at the expense of some of 
the others—not though at the expense of Jolanthe 
or the Mikado. No notice, however, having been taken 
of this suggestion, I should like to make it again in a 
more definite form. There would, of course, be no 
financial difficulty whatever about the plan. The house 
would certainly be full or thereabouts for four hundred 
performances a year, and the management would not 
only be able to bring its chief company up to the 
standard which these operas deserve—employing of 
course other companies for the provinces—but would 
probably earn enough in a year or so to purchase the 
freehold of the theatre it leased! There are tens of 
thousands of people in London who would regularly 
attend such a theatre ten or a dozen times a year, and 
hundreds of thousands who would visit it occasionally 
in preference to any modern musical comedy or revue. 
The thing would surely be a gold mine. 

But, it may be asked, if it would be a gold mine why 
do not the owners of the copyright exploit their gold 
mine? We can only answer that we do not know. 
Perhaps they are merely conservative, perhaps they are 
making as much money as they want, perhaps they like 
to have only one company so as to keep it always under 
their eye. Possibly they lack the enterprise or the 
resources necessary for a scheme which would certainly 
involve heavy preliminary financial commitments; and 
being satisfied with things as they are do not care to 
take what seems to them a risk. Which, if any, of 
these hypotheses is the right one we do not know. 
But the facts remain that the gold mine is not being 
exploited, that most of us are unable to see and hear 
one-tenth of the Gilbert and Sullivan that we should 
like to see and hear, and that if the proprietors are 
satisfied with things as they are the public most 
certainly is not. One hardly ever hears the subject 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas mentioned anywhere 
without some mournful reference to their present 
inaccessibility. I hesitate very much to_ trespass 
upon the ground of politics and hope I shall not be 
accused of “Socialism” if I suggest that the Gilbert 
and Sullivan copyrights ought to be nationalised. 
If the annual profits made by the present owners 
during, say, the past five years were capitalised at 
5 per cent. and the sum thus obtained were doubled 
and given to the said owners by way of compensation 
the nation I am convinced would have obtained an 
excellent bargain. It could easily lease the rights for 
a sum sufficient to cover interest and sinking fund, and 
in addition would have the inestimable benefit of being 
able to see performances of the best and most popular 
operas that England has ever produced. Will not some 
member of Parliament take the matter up and introduce 
a Bill to secure for us all the right and the opportunity 
to go to Patience or Iolanthe instead of to Kiss me First 
or The Wife who Guessed? Failing that we shall have 
to wait until the copyright runs out and the monopoly 
is dead ; and that is a long time to have to wait. 

R. A. B. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EW things apparently give more pleasure to the 
traveller than to come across unexpectedly another 


traveller who knows the same people at home. I 
have often noticed the delight with which such a pair will 
foregather, and how completely the interest of old associations 
eclipses in them the interest of looking about them at what 
is new to both. Most of my travelling is done in the 
world of books, and I come nearest to enjoying that 
pleasure when I meet in a book I have never heard of, 
and in which I certainly do not expect to find anything 
of the kind, references to people I know very well. I was 
reading last night The Memoir of Charles Mayne Young, 
with Extracts from his Son’s Journal, by Julian Charles 
Young (Macmillan, 1871). 

* + ~ 


Charles Mayne Young was a tragedian. He was born 
in 1777; he was an amiable man, a handsome, sociable 
fellow and an actor of very considerable fame and attain- 
ments; not so famous in the history of the stage as the 
Kembles or Kean or Macready, he occupies a position 
short of theirs, His style of acting was founded on 
Kemble’s. He quitted the stage in 1832, in his fifty-third 
year. He died in 1856. It was his son’s journal, however, 
that interested me. Julian Young went into the Church, 
and became one of those humble, respectful, modestly 
subservient, discreet hangers-on to rank and fashion who 
were so common a feature of the social scene in the mid- 
nineteenth century, and whose memoirs and recollections, 
pervaded by a gentle devout snobbishness, have provided 
later generations with much soothing reading. Imagine 
my delight in coming across in Julian Young’s diary a 
description of two men I am really interested in. I have 
no doubt this passage is known to people who know 
everything about the literary figures of the nineteenth 
century, but it is sufficiently out of the way to be worth 
copying out here. Few are likely to have seen it; few 
are likely to read this old journal. 

* a 


In July, 1826, young Julian Young went to see a Mrs. 
Aders, who had a castle on the Rhine at Godesberg. He 
made himself so agreeable that she persuaded him to 
prolong his visit, promising him that if he stayed he would 
meet some guests who would interest him, but she would 
not tell him who they were. They arrived so late that 
he had gone to bed, though he was aware that night of 
the rattle of wheels, the cracking of postillions’ whips 
and the slamming of doors. The new arrivals were too 
tired to come down to breakfast, and his hostess still 
refused to tell him who they were. After breakfast, his 
hostess having withdrawn to her boudoir, he settled down 
to write some letters: an old gentleman, clearly one of 
the guests about whom there had been so much mystery, 
entered with a large quarto volume under his arm, The 
young man naturally got up and prepared to greet him, 
but the old gentleman took no notice whatever of him. 
He appeared sunk in his own cogitations. 

* * * 

_His general appearance would have led me to suppose him a 
dissenting minister. His hair was long, white and neglected; 
his complexion was florid, his features were square, his eyes watery 
and hazy, his brow broad and massive, his build uncouth, his 
deportment grave and abstracted, He wore a white starchless 
neckcloth tied in a limp bow, and he was dressed in a shabby suit 
of dusky black. His breeches were unbuttoned at the knee, his 
sturdy limbs were encased in stockings of lavender-coloured worsted, 
his feet were thrust into well-worn slippers, much trodden down 


at the heel. In this ungainly attire he paced up and down, and 
up and down, and round and round a saloon, sixty feet square, 


with head bent forward, and shoulders stooping, absently musing 
and muttering to himself, and occasionally clutching to his side 
his ponderous tome, as if he feared it might be taken from him. 
I confess my young spirit chafed under the wearing quarter-deck 
monotony of his promenade, and, stung by the cool manner in 
which he ignored my presence, I was about to leave him in undis- 
puted possession of the field, when I was diverted from my purpose 
by the entrance of another gentleman, whose kindly smile, and 
courteous recognition of my bow, encouraged me to keep my 
ground, and promised me some compensation for the slight put 
upon me by his precursor, He was dressed in a brown-holland 
blouse; he held in his hand an alpine-stock (on the top of which 
he had placed the broad-brimmed “wide-awake” he had just 
taken off) and in his right a sprig of apple-blossom overgrown with 
lichen. His cheeks were glowing with the effects of recent exercise. 
So noiseless had been his entry, that the peripatetic philosopher, 
whose back was turned to him at first,was unaware of his presence. 
But no sooner did he discover it than he shuffled up to him, grasped 
him by both hands and backed him into a neighbouring chair. 
Having secured him safely there, he “‘made assurance doubly 
sure,” by hanging over him, so as to bar his escape, while he 
delivered his testimony on the fallacy of Bishop Berkeley's pro- 
positions, in detecting which he said he had opened up a rich 
vein of original reflection. Not content with a cursory criticism, 
he plunged profoundly into a metaphysical lecture, which, but 
for the opportune intrusion of our fair hostess and her young 
lady friend, might have lasted till dinner time. It was then, 
for the first time, I learned who the party consisted of; and I was 
introduced to Samuel Taylor Coleridge, William Wordsworth and 
his favourite daughter Dora, 
* * * 


Alas, Julian Young’s observation is not very close when 
once his eye has taken in superficial oddities of deportment 
and costume. Still, he notices some things. He noticed 
that the two men obviously had a deep respect for each 
other and that though Wordsworth “could discourse 
most eloquent music,” he seemed always willing to be 
silent in Coleridge’s presence. He had walks with both 
separately, and on these occasions he discovered that 
Wordsworth was the reverse of taciturn. He observed 
that while Wordsworth, however absorbed in argument, 
would always stop to gaze at scenery, Coleridge would 
walk on talking, oblivious of it. Once he had taken in, 
which he did rapidly, the main features of the scene, and 
found an often magical phrase for them, he looked no 
more; while Wordsworth would continually stop to 
notice details, peering about for flowers and “ nature’s 
smallest secrets,” and expatiate upon them. “ His eyes 
would fill with tears and his voice would falter as he dwelt 
on the benevolent adaptation of means to ends discernible 
by reverential observation.” He notices that Coleridge’s 
German and French are absolutely incomprehensible 
though fluent, so atrocious is his accent. 

* ~ * 

Their reciprocal admiration did not exclude in either 
case a readiness to speak about each other’s infirmities. 
Wordsworth would admit, “though most regretfully,” 
C.’s addiction to opium, his ingratitude to Southey, and 
his neglect of parental and conjugal obligations, Coleridge, 
though he defended Wordsworth from literary assaults 
with evident pleasure, and e:alted his piety, seemed to 
take equal pleasure in expusing his parsimony. After 
leaving Godesberg, Coleridge wrote a letter to Mrs. Aders, 
in which he described Wordsworth’s behaviour at Haarlem 
when they went to hear the celebrated organ played. 
It was usual to pay the organist a fee, which amounted 
to sixpence a head when listeners went in a party. “ Ah, 
then I think I will not go: I am tired,” said Wordsworth. 
Dora and Coleridge had not been long in the church of 
St. Baron when they felt a draught. Coleridge, to his 
amusement, observed that the door had opened and 
admitted Wordsworth, who was furtively making his way 
to a pillar, behind which he could hear without being 
seen. Before the organ recital was over, Wordsworth 
withdrew. When the others returned he asked them 
how they had enjoyed the music, but he did not say that 
he had enjoyed it too. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MEDIZVAL COLOUR 


English Life in the Middle Ages. By L. F. Sarrzman, M.A., 

F.S.A. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

That was the note of the Middle Ages as it struck a contem- 
porary. for we learn from the chapter on ‘“ Town Life” in 
Mr. Saltzman’s delightful book: 

Of triumphant shewes made by the citizens of London, ye may 
read in the yere 1236, Andrew Bockwell then being Maior, how 
Helianor, daughter to Raymond Earle of Provance, riding through 
the Citie towards Westminster, there to be crowned Queene of 
England, the Citie was adorned with silkes, and in the night with 
lamps, cressets and other lights without number, besides many 
pageants and straunge devises there presented. The Citizens also 
rode to meet the King and Queene, clothed in long garments 
embroidered about with gold and silkes of diverse colours, their 
horses gallantly trapped, every man bearing a cup of gold or silver 
in his hand. 

A special occasion, you would say. Not at all. Every year on 
Midsummer Eve came the excitement of the “‘ marching watch,” 
when the constables and patrols assembled fully armed and 
marched through the principal streets, headed by the mayor 
and aldermen and “attended by torchbearers, each with a straw 
hat bearing the badge of his company or ward, archers, drums 
and fifes, and morris dancers; bonfires blazed in the streets and 
the houses were gay with garlands and bright with lamps.” 
Or there was Mayday morning, when al] the parishes had their 
mayings “‘ and did fetch in Maypoles” (Mr. Saltzman, though, 
should know his London better than to put St. Andrew Under- 
shaft on Cornhill), and the City was gay with morris dancers, 
devices for pastimes all day, and at night stage-plays and bon- 
fires in the streets. Everyone knows Edward Hall’s pret*y 
account of bluff King Hal, as yet gallant and unsullied. going out 
a-maying from Greenwich to Shooters Hill, to find himself and 
his Queen waylaid and entertained ‘‘in harbours made of boughs 
and decked with flowers” by ‘Robin Hoode”’ and a “‘ companie 
of tall yeomen. cloathed all in greene, with greene hoodes, and 
with bows and arrows.” It seems a gorgeous and variegated 
world, with its tournaments, tinselled with heraldry, its gild- 
ceremonials, its fairs, Church festivals and processions, its 
pilgrimages (with Dan Chaucer as their laureate) and the constant 
passage, amid the pealing of bells, of the Host through the 
crowded streets. It was the distant memory of colour and 
sound that first fired the imaginations of the earlier pre- 
Raphaelites, as they sought to evoke the ghost of Medixevalism 
from the past. And Sir Henry Newbolt is surely right when in 
a certain tale that centres on the enigmatic but fascinating per- 
sonality of Richard II. and his Dukelings—though only Shake- 
speare has come near to achieving the secret of Richard himself— 
he draws the boys of that beautiful and reckless Court hotly 
discussing the blazonry on the shields of the English champions 
at the Tournament of Calais, and the chances of their owners. 
Colour, indeed, and the love of colour, were to be found in every 
rank and profession of life, but they bore witness to a medizval 
trait that went far deeper than a mere taste for running riot in 
gules and azure, argent and or. Men, in a peculiar and vivid 
sense, saw black as black, white as white, and neutral tints. 
in the world of belief and morality as in the world of politics and 
chivalry, were at a discount. The earth was viewed as through 
children’s eyes, serene yet remorseless, the sky was very blue, 
the grass very green, but, if black came into the question, it was 
inky, and, as to its opposite, detractors and enthusiasts differ 
as to medieval conceptions. ‘“‘ Chinese white,” say the former : 
and it is true enough that under a surface enamel a good deal of 
iniquity went on: but, in many respects, where innocency 
abounded, it had a transparency as of water. The contrasts, 
indeed, were startling: a Christ-like pity side by side with a 
devilish cruelty ; the foulest vice with an almost fantastic virtue : 
ceremonial] beauty with lack of barest deceney ; excesses of 
crime with passions of penitence. Even the rejoicing bonfires, 
of which such frequent mention is made, relieve our minds not a 


little ; they must have helped mightily to purify an air laden’ 


with seeds of disease and plague. 

The solution of the riddle of the Middle Ages, as we study them 
in the pages of Mr. Saltzman, and also in the differing retro- 
spects of Dr. Coulton and M. Jusserand, would seem to lie in the 
fact that society was in the stage of awakening childhood. The 
exuberant joy in whatever charmed the eye or ear, the religious 
instinct, the frank naturalism, the hearty respect for handicraft 
as such, and for all sorts of toil, which led to the ennobling of 
merchants like de la Pole, the wild naughtiness and unrealising 
cruelties, intermingled with quick compassions and wholesale 
penitences—these are notes of childhood. 





While on the subject of cruelty, a word may be said as to 
punishments, of which Mr. Saltzman gives a revolting, but not 
unfamiliar list. They formed part of that darker side of 
medizval life when. amidst the joy, laughter and humour which 
made “ Merrie England,’ and under “the garlandes hanged 
athwarte the streetes,” lepers passed by clacking continuously 
their wooden clappers, beggars whom the very unwholesome- 
ness of life had crippled, and mutilated men whom the Law 
had maimed for the theft of a few shillings. But the Law, 
though ferocious, was at least law—not whim, as during the 
brief interlude of Stephen’s anarchy, when “ Christ and the 
saints slept ’—poverty was regarded as an affliction, not as a 
crime, it was allowed to keep its self-respect, and the medizval 
mind would have been genuinely shocked at the idea of imprison- 
ing a cripple for ‘“* being without visible means of subsistence.” 
Until Medizvalism was on its own tortured death-bed, torture 
was legally unknown in England, and the penalties inflicted and 
endured for treason, high or “* petty,” and for heresy, horrible as 
they were, reflected the mind of an age without nerves, but with 
an acute fear at its heart. For if it was an age of grown-up 
children, it possessed and cherished what all children must have 
in work or play, and that was organisation. Everywhere, in 
State and Church, we are confronted with organisation at its 
zenith of efficiency, ruthless yet merciful. Once let that organisa- 
tion, feudal, hierarchic, commercial, slip—and it had been 
toilsomely and painfully built up—and there waited the outer 
darkness, such a hell upon earth as we see in the Jacquerie or the 
Wars of the Roses. To medixval thought the Albigensian 
heresy or Lollardry was treason against society, the spiritual 
society of the Church, co-partner with the State ; the Statutes 
against heretics passed both Houses of Parliament, and it is, 
perhaps, no idle fancy to think that the death by burning took 
its idea from the terrible penalty for “* petty treason,” that is, 
marital infidelity, since the soul, too, had her spiritual betrothal. 
Anyhow, the passion and genius of the Middle Ages for organisa- 
tion, in its origin a self-preservative instinct, must be taken into 
account, and it is instructive to note its ramifications in every 
stage of the business of life. Our modern self-determinations, 
yet to be proved successful experiments, tend to blind us some- 
what to this aspect of medievalism, which yet is the clue to 
so much that is otherwise a puzzle. The picturesqueness, the 
movement, the jollity of it all stir our interest, even, it may be, our 
condescending humour ; but there is something steely beneath. 
When the steel appears we are apt to be shocked ; for we have 
not reckoned that the gaudy velvet of the scabbard hides a 
blade. 

For turn, in conclusion and by way of contrast, to Trade, 
to which Mr. Saltzman devotes an interesting chapter. We 
look on Trade Unionism as a modern development, and its 
growth as a power not devoid of threatening possibilities. It is 
something that the possibilities, and the consequent appre- 
hensions, have all been known before, and that the great Trade 
Union is, in some respects, a shadowy replica of the great Craft- 
Gild of old. Late in the Middle Ages there was the same drift 
to the towns from the land as now—absit omen—and the same 
rising fear of capitalism. In the best and earlier days of the 
Craft-Gild, however, it was recognised that the realities of 
power and a responsibility to the public went hand in hand. 
‘For in one thing our ancestors were wiser than we; they 
regarded the tradesman as existing for the benefit of the public 
and not the public for the benefit of the tradesman.” A Craft- 
Gild was as much concerned for the honour of the industry as 
for the prosperity of the workers ; and every gild therefore had 
the privilege of holding its own Court, before which disputed 
cases between customers and craftsmen might be brought and 
settled. As there was a far closer connection between masters 
and their apprentices or their journeymen then than now—-since 
‘* masters ” were masters of the craft itself, not of the men, and 
usually worked at the trade themselves, in addition to being 
responsible for the interests of the apprentices—the Gild-Courts 
were by no means one-sided affairs. It is refreshing to our own 
self-respect that the need of strict overseeing of the quality of the 
work put out was as great then as now: the thirteenth century 
preacher, Berthold of Ratisbon, does not mince matters in 
exposing the frauds and adulterations of the clothing industry, 
most conspicuous of all medieval trades. One is always on the 
wrong track in idealising any period ; but it looks as though 
there were more checks and balances in the industrial scheme 
of the Middle Ages than at the present day. The tenacious 
watch over the organising principle—never relaxed, since it 
spelt life itself—saw to that. The staring exception (of interest 
to-day) was the case of miners, who had an exceptional pul 
over their employers, since a mine cannot be moved, nor worked, 
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by unskilled labour. The “ stanneries,” for instance, with their 
warden, courts and parliaments, their nght to veto even national 
legislation which infringed their privileges, their status as a 
wellnigh independent community, form a very curious study. 
So this is the impression with which we close Mr. Saltzman’s 
charming book. Medizevalism is neither a mere tapestry of 
prilliant pre-Raphaelite colour, nor a welter of aimless violence 
and cruelty. But the colour is there, and it is vivid and charged 
with meaning, like the life, joyous or sinister, but always pur- 
poseful, always organised, which it partly interpreted and 
partly concealed. W. K. F. 


SALVATION THROUGH INDUSTRIALISM 


Thirty Years of Modern History. By Wiitt1am Kay WALLACE. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


It requires no little courage to attempt in a volume of less than 
three hundred pages a survey of world history from China to 
Peru during the last thirty years. If Mr. Wallace does not per- 
suade us that he has always succeeded in extracting. in his own 
phrase, the ore of relevant facts, at least he refrains from burying 
us under mountainous masses of detail. He has the merit that 
he does elucidate the general principles in the light of which he 
bas made his review of contemporary history, and if the factors 
with which he deals may not count for quite as much as he 
suggests, his challenging presentation makes excellent reading. 

Briefly his argument is that to understand the development 
of twentieth century history we must scrap political theories 
and concentrate upon economic facts. There is nothing very 
novel about this. In essentials Mr. Wallace’s case has much in 
common with the Clissold philosophy, though unlike Mr. Wells 
he does not proclaim it to the world through a megaphone ; and 
Henry Ford had the same idea in his mind when he announced 
“history is bunk.” Where Mr. Wallace differs is that he does 
not lose his temper either with the historians or the politicians. 
The world, as he sees it, is passing through a phase akin to that 
which transformed Europe in the fifteenth century. Then it 
was politics which shook off the trammels of theology ; in our 
day it is industrialism which is bursting the shell of existing 
political institutions. 

It is industrialism that undermined the old accepted concepts of 
the sovereignty and independence of the State, and absolute 
ownership of property by the individual, upon which the integrity 
of political institutions rested. This led the great States of the 
world to adopt programmes of policy that abroad disregarded these 
rights among weaker and more backward peoples, and at home led 
to the encroachment upon these inalienable rights and immunities 
of the individual as a member of the body politic which in the past 
had been held sacred and inviolable . . . 

The pressure of industrialism was felt rather than understood. 
Nor was much effort made on the part of the ruling classes to under- 
stand it. Statesmen and politicians, whether concerned with local, 
national or international affairs, had been brought up in the school 
of politics and could not unlearn the lesson that they had learned. 


Inability to made adjustments necessary to the needs of a new 
era rather than any special malevolence on the part of rulers and 
diplomatists was, Mr. Waliace argues, the real cause of the World 
War, which with all its horrors had the negative value of dis- 
crediting the old political state system, and with it the orthodox 
doctrines of individual power. The problem of the future is to 
insure that the new distribution of power shall result in a well- 
regulated social life. If Mr. Wallace is right the ground will not 
be cleared “ until it is openly acknowledged that the political 
State is no longer the ‘immortal God,’ until government is 
shorn of its tinselled trappings of majesty and regarded as 
nothing more than an administrative machine.” 

This is a large order, but Mr. Wallace pins his faith to such 
developments as the new concentration of capital, powerful 
enough not only to dispense with the aid of the State but to 
dictate terms to it, the discovery that competition is a hindrance 
rather than a help to scientific industrialism, and the growing 
recognition that individualist ideas must be subordinated to 
social needs. Naturally his outlook is coloured by the fact that 
he writes as an American who has studied at close quarters the 
domination of politics by big business. In European countries 
the same processes are at work, but they are not so blatantly 
evident to the ordinary man, nor is it certain that in a conflict 
with other forces the odds would be on their side. 

While it may be true that the politicians are discredited, it 
cannot be said that the world is yet prepared to accept the men 
who direct economic progress as Messiahs. Before that can take 
place they will have to give stronger proof than is yet forthcoming 


that in addition to doing things differently from the politicians 
they have it in their power to do them better. Logically indus- 
trialism should work out in the establishment of institutions 
in which “ the private interests of the individual will coincide 
with his public function” and in a new conception of world 
unity. In human affairs, unfortunately, what ought to happen 
all too rarely does happen, and history has an awkward way of 
making nonsense of the logic of the historians. 


LUTHER GETS UP STEAM 


Luther and the Reformation. By James Mackinnon, Ph.D., 
D.D. Vol. I. Early Life and Religious Development 
from 1517. Longmans. 16s. 


Some men, like Shelley and Rousseau, are born at odds with 
the world and begin their warfare with institutions in the cradle. 
Others, like Luther and Cromwell, spend half a life-time as 
zealous members of the society which they are fated to disrupt : 
the only disquieting symptom they show in youth is just an 
excess of zeal. For institutions as they grow old find the 
zealous individual more and more difficult to digest: is not their 
raison détre precisely to save society from dependence on 
individuals ; are they not machines for the manufacture of 
types? A professional army is no career for the born soldier, 
a national orator is often the bane of his party, and religious 
geniuses are not wanted as monks. But the convenient arrange- 
ment by which born soldiers emerged in war-time from places 
like the Stock Exchange and were peaceably demobilised with 
the Armistice, does not always ensure that armies will continue 
to survive the crises which they are designed to prevent. Too 
often for the peace of mind of his seniors, the indigestible indi- 
vidual finds his way into the internal economy of the organisa- 
tion, with disastrous results to the routine of its functions. If 
Luther had obeyed his father, as he had nearly always done until 
he was twenty-one, and gone into the Law, he might have found 
scope later on for his genius as a religious leader in the defence 
of the very Church about which, as events worked out, he learnt 
much more than was good for it, if not for him, in his laborious 
years at Erfurt and Wittenberg. He was a born fighter, and 
might have discovered just as many external dangers to the 
Faith to combat, if the internal dangers had not been forced on 
his attention by the fact that in 1505 he became part of the 
system. So the really important event with which he is asso- 
ciated, perhaps the most important event in modern history, was 
not, as Carlyle and Acton say, the Diet of Wurms, but the 
thunderstorm at Stuttenheim and the flash of lightning which 
drove him in terror for his soul and in gratitude for his survival 
into the Erfurt Monastery. 

And yet, thunderstorm or no thunderstorm, it is as difficult 
with Luther as with most other men of strong character, to 
imagine him as the embodiment of his father’s dreams. The 
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elder Luther was not the kind of man whose sons fulfil or surpass 
the paternal ambitions for them. Not that, like Cobden or 
Bonaparte pére, he was the type which produces premature 
determination and worldly wisdom in his offspring by violent 
reaction against the paternal fecklessness and amiability. His 
whole career shows him as a singularly prudent, sensible, 
vigorous man of affairs, perfectly capable of making himself 
respected both at home and abroad. Luther, like Peel and 
Gladstone, was thoroughly well, if very sternly, brought up, in a 
home the whole tone of which was set by the father. But this 
type of upbringing is just as likely as any other to exert most of 
its influence in later life by way of reaction. Early repression 
and discipline, if it is wisely and justly applied, may only 
strengthen the character and accumulate the resources of the 
son for the inevitable battle of wills with the father. For some 
men are fated to grow up however well they are brought up. 
So the thunderstorm only gave the final push to Luther’s move- 
ment away from his home. He was the eldest son of a large 
family ; his mother seems to have had little hold on him (both 
parents did the beating in the Luther household); it was time 
for him to spread his wings. His father wanted the Law, so he 
chose the Church. 

But the father, as does sometimes happen, was right: the 
Church was not the place for him. For a man like Luther, the 
one path of safety lay towards an early marriage, a hungry 
family, and plenty of work. He was not, like his father, self- 
sufficient and naturally accumulative. It would have taken all 
his energy to qualify as a breadwinner on the lavish scale which 
the genial side of his temperament would have forced on him ; 
the needs of his children’s bodies would have kept him from 
worrying about his own soul; he would have fed his restless 
mind more or less adequately with the innocuous problems of 
the Law, and have worked off his altruism and his combativeness 
by looking after his clients’ interests. So he might never have 
discovered the strange echoes which could be roused in him, 
utter German as he was, by the spiritual torments of Paul and 
Augustine, those other unassimilable frontiersmen of the 
Mediterranean world. He might have harnessed himself to one 
of the two great characteristic systems of Mediterranean civilisa- 
tion, and so never have had to face the impossible task of under- 
standing what was meant by the other—Mediterranean religion. 

For Sin means something different within the frontiers of the 
Roman Emperor, alive or dead, than it means anywhere else. 
Luther’s ancestry led him back into the German forests which 
the Romans had not thought worth conquering ; he was at home 
in the German winter which the Romans would not face, just as 
Paul’s ancestry took him back into the desert, and he was at 
home in summer heat well above the extreme of a Mediterranean 
August. It makes all the difference to a man’s sense of humour 
if he lives in an area within which Nature never goes beyond a 
very occasional joke, like the eruption of Vesuvius, and into 
Luther’s view of the world as into Paul’s, and Augustine’s too, 
was woven a strand which your true Latin is too completely 
civilised to feel, the strand of Fear. ‘* The law is no joke. As 
a young man it meant to me sheer death.” No doubt such an 
attitude argues a defective sense of humour: “ They talk of 
some strict testing of us—pish! He is a good fellow and ’twill 
all be well.” So, no doubt, thought Leo X and, if he thought at 
all, that competent person Tetzel, but to Luther the prospect of 
sinful man having to face the righteousness of God was for years 
a nightmare. Only through long suffering did he arrive at the 
illumination in the tower of Wittenberg, which showed him man 
justified not by his own efforts but by God’s Grace. Justification 
not by works but by faith—at last he had something to say, a 
gospel to proclaim, and the full force of his aggressive nature 
could be released. He was at war with the whole attitude of the 
Church towards Conduct; he had discovered the great gulf 
which lies between the moral standards of the north and east 
and those of the temperate south. It is what you are that 
matters, not what you do; you cannot earn, much less buy, 
peace of mind by the week or the month. A system which keeps 
you in a permanent state of spiritual valetudinarianism must be 
wrong; spiritual health can only be ensured by the conviction 
that you possess it, 

All this and much more about Luther’s development is set 
out by Professor Mackinnon with admirable clarity and fairness. 
In just over three hundred pages he compresses not only a 
detailed account of all that is known about Luther’s life up to 
1517, but also a careful summary of the past history of the great 
controversies, philosophical and theological, into which he 
plunged, and a critical review of the great mass of recent work 
on Luther’s career and personality. The last word on Luther 
will never be said, and there will always be those who cannot 





————— 


forgive him for shattering the unity of Christendom ; but though 
Professor Mackinnon writes as a Protestant, his attitude is much 
too fair and temperate to do anything to exacerbate the feelings 
of the opposite camp. May we not have long to wait for the next 
volume of this very important work! 


THE NEW VOLUMES OF THE ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Tho Encyclopaedia Britannica. 13th Edition. 3 Vols. £6 9s. 6d, 


The bringing up to date of a great encyclopedia 1s a task of 
quite extraordinary difficulty. The editors are inevitably faced 
with a dilemma which seems almost insoluble. The natural 
and proper way, of course, of revising any work of reference is 
to revise it page by page and article by article, wherever revision 
is necessary. But this course, in the case of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, would involve the complete resetting and reprinting 
of thirty huge volumes, at a cost so enormous as to be practically 
prohibitive from the publishers’ point of view. The objections, 
moreover, from the point of view of the individual owner of the 
previous edition, are almost equally strong ; for if such a new 
edition appears, he must either be content with an admittedly 
out-of-date work, or else scrap it and spend a large sum of money 
in replacing it. On the other hand, if the Editors decide to issue 
supplementary volumes—a far easier task from their point of 
view—the purchaser may complain that the necessity of consult- 
ing two different sets of volumes is an intolerable nuisance. 

The decisive factor in the choice between these two alternatives 
should be, of course, and generally is, the factor of time. Roughly 
speaking, one might say that a universal encyclopedia needs to 
be completely revised about once in every generation, say every 
thirty years, but needs to be brought up-to-date by supplemen- 
tary material more often than that. In the production of the 
10th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica—the edition which 
Messrs. Hooper and Jackson, with the help of the Times, made 
so famous—an obvious mistake was made. The time which 
had elapsed since the publication of the previous edition was 
twenty-seven years (1875 to 1902), and the supplementary vol- 
ume method having been chosen, the result was the most un- 
wieldy and unsatisfactory work of reference that has ever been 
produced ; for the supplementary volumes were almost as 
numerous as the original volumes—and far more important ; 
so that it was difficult, in spite of an excellent index, to know 
where to look for anything. Inevitably therefore a complete 
new edition, the 11th, had to be issued within eight years; and 
all those who had been persuaded to buy the 10th Edition found 
themselves. possessed of an expensive shelf-full of books that 
were not only tiresome to consult, but were practically worthless, 
even in the second-hand market. For the llth Edition was 
immediately recognised as—and still remains—the finest and 
most complete work of reference in the world. 

The 12th Edition may be ignored. It consisted merely of 
three supplementary volumes, rather hastily issued in 1922, and 
dealing mainly with the events of the war ; and it has now been 
withdrawn. The 13th Edition consists also of three volumes, 
but they have been prepared on a more leisurely and compre- 
hensive plan and are supplementary to the 11th Edition, not 
to the 12th (which they entirely supersede). Possessors of 
the 11th and 13th Editions possess the entire Encyclopedia 
Britannica as it exists to-day. 

The lapse of sixteen years between the publication of the 
11th and 13th Editions is not too great to be satisfactorily dealt 
with by means of supplementary volumes, and the proprietors 
and editors are certainly to be congratulated upon the way in 
which they have done their work. There need be very little 
confusion between the old volumes and the new, On the vast 
majority of subjects the ordinary inquirer should know easily at 
once whether he should refer to the old volumes or to the new. 
On all subjects connected with the technique of war, for example, 
or with astro-physics, or with modern literature, or with the 
functions of the endocrine glands, or with the possibilities of oil 
fuel, one would turn naturally to the supplementary volumes, 
referring only afterwards, if necessary, to the main body of the 
llth Edition. On most historical points, on the other hand— 
and we should guess that the Encyclopedia is used more for 
historical reference than for anything else—one would naturally 
ignore the new volumes altogether. In 1940 or thereabouts there 
ought to be an entirely new edition, but meanwhile we shall 
suffer no serious inconvenience in having to refer to two separate 
sets of volumes, for we shall generally know without trouble to 
which set we must turn. But even if this should involve some 
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JOHN MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS| 





‘SECRET AND CONFIDENTIAL’ 


The Adventures of a Military Attaché 
By BRIG-GEN. W. H-H. WATERS, C.M.G. 


“ A most interesting book with a wealth of good stories, and much material that 


is of real historical importance. 
—Daily Mail. 


General Waters speaks with unusual candour.” 

“ Revelations of astonishing carelessness in high quarters. A 
lively Seah of reminiscences. ”—Daily Express. 
deal of unusual information.” —Sunday Times. 


“ Experiences which yield a great 
Maps and Frontispiece. 18s. net. 





PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 


AUGUSTE RODIN 
By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 


“An admirable and well-balanced summary of an artist 
difficult to summarise.”—M orning Post. Illus. 10s. 6d. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA FROM WITHIN 
By MANFRED NATHAN 


“A timely work written in attractive style, and of 
interest to the general reader.”—Economist. 12s. net. 





CAMP AND CHANCERY IN A 


SOLDIER’S LIFE 
By Major-General SIR LEOPOLD SWAINE 


“ A long range of very varied experience. An unusually 
well-packed book.”—Sunday Times. Illus. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PATHWAY TO REALITY 
By VISCOUNT HALDANE 


“Important and interesting, eminently stimulating.”— 
West. Gazette. First, cheaper, edition in one vol. 16s. net. 





THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN: 
SIR JAMES MACKENZIE 


By R. MacNAIR WILSON. 


“This most interesting biography, written with distinction and intimate know- 


ledge.” —The Times. 


“This biography of the great heart specialist portrays one 


of the finest characters in the annals of medicine.”—Daiy Chronicle. “An 


inspiring story of a man of genius.”—Daily Mirror. 


With Portrait. 12s. net. 





FISHING FROM THE EARLIEST 


TIMES 
By WILLIAM RADCLIFFE 


“The best and most interesting work on the subject 
that has ever been written."—The Fishing Gazette. 
Second, revised, edition. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE FREE TRADE FALL 
By FRANCIS FRANCIS 
“ An honest and independent book which it would profit 


our people to read.”—Morning Post. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
BELIEF 


BELIEF IN GOD BELIEF IN Gest 
THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH 
By the Rt. Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D. 


New Edition in one volume. 7s. 6d. net. 


| 


| 





PURSUING THE WHALE 
A Quarter-century of Whaling in the Arctic 
y J. A. COOK 
With a Foreword by ALtan Forzes. This is a real 
whaling captain’s account of a long and successful 
career from 1868-1916. Illustrated. 18s, net. 


MANY MANSIONS 
By LORD GORELL 


Gives a presentation of the greatest event in history 


with other poems and byrics. 5s. net. 
R.L.S. 
AND HIS SINE QUA NON 


By ADELAIDE A. BOODLE 
Gives the reader a true conception § of the deep a7 
pathy which existed between R. L. S. and his 
his sine qua non. Illustrated. 6s. net. 





@ LATEST 7s. 


net FICTION 





IN DAYS THAT ARE DEAD 
By SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, G.C.M.G. 
“ Had he been able to live as a man of letters he might 
have been as great a force in Imperial literature as 
Mr. Kipling."—Morning Post. 
IN THOSE DAYS 
By W. R. BERRY 


“A wonderful 4 of old Turkey, constructed with 
remarkable skill."—The Times. 


THE UTTERMOST 
By MRS. ARTHUR STALLARD 
“ The author has a pleasant, descriptive style, and writes 
with obvious sincerity of purpose.”—Light. 


THE BRETHREN OF THE AXE 
By JOHN SOMERS 


THE 14 THUMBS OF ST. PETER. 











THE GREAT CORNELIUS 
By GEORGE WODEN 


A finely written story of the forge. “The story has a 
fresh simplicity that contrasts with the strain of much 
modern fiction.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE WAY OF THE PANTHER 
By DENNY C. STOKES 


“Told with great power . the book makes a hig 
impression.”—Edinburgh Evening News. 


COBBLESETT 
By FLORENCE BONE 


“Yorkshire folk will find much to charm and amuse 
them in these simple tales.”"—Yorkshire Post. 


THE RED APOTHECARY 
By JOHN HORNE 


By JOICE M. NANKIVELL 


“The best description of life in Moscow as it really is to-day which has yet appeared.”—The Referce. 
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slight inconvenience we will certainly suffer it gladly rather than 
have our 11th Edition put altogether out of date, and be forced 
to buy a wholly new set. By 1940 we may have saved enough 
money to buy a new set, but certainly not before. 

Of the contents of the new supplementary volumes we need 
not say much. They are up to the level of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and that is as much as to say that they need no bush. 
We cannot, however, help expressing the hope that the Editors 
(of future editions) will not carry too far the principle of “ giving 
both sides a hearing.” It is delightful to read a debate con- 
ducted by such writers as Mr. J. L. Garvin and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw on Capitalism versus Socialism, but the right place for 
such a debate is surely rather a newspaper or a book than an 
encyclopedia. In an encyclopedia one looks rather for facts 
and dispassionate estimates than for polemics. A somewhat 
similar criticism might be directed against the general policy of 
inviting ‘ experts ” to write on their own subjects. On strictly 
scientific subjects, of course, it is undeniably right to get the view 
of the expert, especially when he has the extraordinary capacity 
of an Einstein to explain his own theories far more simply and 
understandably than any of his disciples or commentators. But 
it is harder to admit that Freud, for example, ought to be 
allowed to write in an encyclopedia. He may be a great man, 
but his new “ science” is not yet even within sight of being 
admitted as a serious science by the scientific world of Europe. 
It may be one day—or it may not. Meanwhile it is surely 
desirable that a standard work uf reference should give some 
rather more detached review of that particular branch of psy- 
chological investigation. One might perhaps offer a rather 
similar comment on Trotsky’s biographical notice of Lenin, but 
the sheer enterprise of the feat of having persuaded Trotsky to 
become a contributor to the Encyclopedia Britannica in itself 
disarms criticism. Moreover, we have no desire to criticise—in 
any adverse sense—a remarkably competent and successful 
piece of work. These three new volumes are admirable, brilliant 
—almost too brilliant. The important point, however, is that 
they really do justify all the expert advertisement—the very 
height of advertising virtuosity—that has been expended upon 
them. They are perfectly good value for the money; and 
owners of the 11th Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica will 
be well advised to acquire them. 


A SPLENDID FAILURE 


An Unexplored Pass. By Capt. B. K. FEratuerstone. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 

This is the story of a splendid failure. The New, or Western, 
Muztagh Pass, in the Kara-Koram Himalayas has never yet 
been crossed by a European. It is seldom attempted even by 
the natives, the last of whom appears to have crossed in 1862. 
Godwin-Austen, Sir Martin Conway, the Workmans, the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, and others have come near to it, but no more. 
The ugly, savage place remains inviolate—a gap in our geo- 
graphical knowledge, a standing invitation to the explorer. 

Captain B. K. Featherstone, of the 54th Sikhs, was stationed 
on the North-West Frontier of India with his regiment in 1922, 
when he conceived the idea of making a single-handed attack 
upon this unconquered pass, 18,400 feet up in the icy wilderness 
of the Kara-Koram Range. He did not tell his brother officers, 
for he feared that they would laugh at him; he obtained no 
official backing, but set off quietly by himself, when his leave was 
due, for Srinagar, in Kashmir, which he made his starting point. 
With modest resources and with but little experience of moun- 
tain travel, it was obvious that he would encounter considerable 
difficulties ; but somehow or other he managed to overcome 
them, and finally reached Skeenmung, within a few miles of his 
objective, after having covered some three hundred and fifty 
miles on foot. At this point his Balti porters, who had all along 
given trouble, refused to move another step, and he was reluc- 
tantly compelled to abandon the enterprise. It was a bitter 
disappointment ; but Captain Featherstone took it extra- 
ordinarily well, and used the extra time on his return journey 
for long detours to the Hoh Glacier in the west, and the Ladakhi 
country in the East. He finally reached Srinagar on September 
10th, having left there on June 24th and travelled over a thou- 
sand miles mostly on foot, at altitudes varying from five to 
eighteen thousand feet above sea level. Allowing some ten days 
for halts, this gives an average of over a hundred miles a week. 
The failure at the Pass was not his only disappointment. His 


second objective was the Himalayan ibex, which abounds there. 
He saw them often, but only once got within range—and missed. 
However, Captain Featherstone talks of a second journey, and 


everyone will agree with General C. G. Bruce (who contributes 
an introduction) in wishing him better luck next time. 

It will be seen that the fatal obstacle was not nature, but man, 
It is easy to understand the attitude of the natives in a place like 
Askole, where every mountaineering expedition collects porters, 
and where the dangers and hardships connected with such 
journeys have become only too well-known. Of a strikingly 
unadventurous disposition themselves, it is hardly surprising 
that these people should display hostility, or even take to the 
hills, on the approach of a European. Money is of little use to 
them as a means of exchange, and Captain Featherstone had 
nothing clse to offer. He has a juster cause of complaint against 
their countrymen in the valleys below, along the banks of the 
Shyok and the Indus, where the country is comparatively easy, 
Here also he met with hostility, and is inclined to ascribe it to 
political causes, to the influence of Indian agitators, and even 
to Russian agents, whom he “ heard of ” but confesses he never 
saw. When Captain Featherstone speaks of a decline of British 
prestige in these far-away places, it is difficult to contradict 
him ; but it may be suggested that an increasing knowledge of 
the amount of work a European expects from them is sufficient 
in itself to account for the reluctance of the natives to enlist as 
porters. There is, however, no excuse for the inhabitants of 
Prahnu, who first started an affray with Captain Featherstone’s 
servants, wounded one of them, stole his money, and when 
driven off spent the night bombarding his camp with stones, 
At the next village the headman was friendly, and expressed the 
greatest indignation when told of the behaviour of the men of 
Prahnu : 

He proposed that I should go along with him and about twenty 
men, and raid the village, adding jokingly that we should be able 
to carry off some of their women. 

It was a sporting offer, and Captain Featherstone admits that 
it appealed to him “ rather strongly,” but as a bearer of the 
King’s Commission he felt reluctantly compelled to refuse. 
He was better treated by the Buddhist villagers of Ladakh, 
and preferred them on the whole to the Mohammedan Baltis, 
though their personal habits are dirty in the extreme. 

Captain Featherstone took a camera with him and made good 
use of it. The illustrations are one of the strongest features 
of his book. 


YEARS IN AN AMERICAN 
PRISON 


Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist. By ALExanprR BERKMAN. 
Daniel. 10s. 6d. 

Alexander Berkman is known throughout America as the 
associate of Emma Goldman in the cause of Anarchism. Seven 
years ago, during the wild anti-Red hysteria in which the 
American authorities indulged after the war, these two were 
the principal members of a large company of alien unfortunates 
who were put on board an old steamship, the Buford (otherwise 
known as the Soviet Ark), and dispatched to a Russian port. 
They were followed, it was said, by the prayers of some millions 
of American citizens, who longed to hear that the uncovenanted 
mercies of the Pilgrim Fathers’ Jehovah might reach them 
effectively in the Atlantic or the Baltic. The Buford, never- 
theless, came through; the exiles were received in Russia, 
and when Miss Goldman and Mr. Berkman both in due course 
wrote books denouncing the tyranny of Bolshevism, the American 
Press gave way to ironical astonishment. The very simple 
fact that no one in the world could be more sincerely outraged 
than a Russian anarchist by the unmerciful rule of Bolshevism 
had not occurred to those who cheered the departure of the 
Soviet Ark. 

Alexander Berkman is a man with an extraordinary personal 
history, which includes a term of thirteen years spent in an 
American prison. During the great strike in the Carnegie 
Steel Works at Homestead, near Pittsburgh, in 1892—the 
event which holds a place in the American Labour movement 
not dissimilar from that of the London dock strike of 1889 
in ours—Berkman acted upon his belief that the violent removal 
of tyrants is a duty. He attempted to kill the famous steel 
millionaire, Frick, and one would guess that he has never been 
able to understand how it was that he missed with both revolver 
and dagger. Miss, however, he did. He was sentenced to 
imprisonment for twenty-two years in Pennsylvania, after a 
trial which, if it bore any resemblance to his brief description, 
was a ludicrous affair. In 1905 he was released, and seven years 
later he published this picture of his prison experiences, now 
made accessible to the English reader with a note of commenda- 
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Fonathan (ape Bedford Square 


The Perambulator in Edinburgh 


JAMES BONE 
A companion volume to The London Perambulator, the great success of last year, which was 
described by Mr. J. C. Squire as ‘one of the most delightful topographical books ever 
written.” With sixteen full page drawings, reproduced in collotype, by E. S. Lumspen. 
12s. 6d. net. And two hundred copies printed on handmade paper and signed by the author. 
£1 11s. 6d. NET 


ARABIA DESERTA 
Charles M. Doughty 


Cheap edition, complete and unabridged, in one volume. 
With an introduction by Colonel T. E. Lawrence. 308. net 





DOWNLAND MAN 


H. J. Massingham 


* A subject which has been as dry as dust is watered with 
living interest.’ Saturday Review. Illustrated. 213. NET 


The Life of Jesus 
J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


‘A gift to religion as well as to letters. It must take its place among the interpretations 

of Jesus that really count.’ Times Lit. Sup. ‘A book of extraordinary value . . . I 

am certain that thousands will be grateful for this book One can only hope all 
will read it.” Miss Maud Royden. 10s. 6d. NET 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA THE TRAVEL DIARY 


Sir Bernard Pares Count Hermann Keyserling 


* This book is a triumph of selective and vigorous writing. 

It would be impossible to imagine a more dignified, more 

concise, or indeed more entertaining volume than his.’ 
Sunday Times. With maps, charts, etc. 21s. NET 


MURDER FOR PROFIT 


William Bolitho 
A study of the psychology and technique of the mass 
murderer. A book for the general reader interested in 
questions of sociology. rcs. 6d. net 


‘Here we have revealed to us a mind of the highest 

intellectual distinction, with a delightful receptiveness and 

keen power of appreciation.’ Dean Inge. New Impression 
just ready. Twovols. 36s. ner 


THE MAGIC OF HERBS 
Mrs. C. F. Leyel 


A modern Book of Secrets treating the subject from 
the medicinal, magical and historical point of view. 
(Published To-day.) 1os. 6d. net 


The Beadle 
PAULINE SMITH 


* She has given us a book which will establish her reputation as a serious writer with unusual 
powers of insight, a style at once finished and free from affectation, and a sense of character 
which is quite remarkable.’ Morning Post. 7s. 6d. NET 


THE KAYS 
Margaret Delaad 


An historical novel of the time of the American Civil War, 
by the author of O/d Chester Tales, etc. 7s. 6d. NET 


THE FIELD OF MUSTARD 
A. E. Coppard 


A volume of stories by the author of Fishmongers Fiddle, 
The Black Dog, etc. 7s. 6d. NET 


EARLY AUTUMN 


Louis Bromfield 
A novel by the author of The Green Bay Tree, etc., one of 
America’s most promising young authors. 7s. 6d. ner 


THE EMIR’S WIFE 


Desda Barenna 
A novel of Syria to-day, covering the period of the 
bombardment of Damascus. 7s. 6d. NET 


Her Son’s Wife 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 


A brilliant new novel by the author of The Bent Twig, The Brimming Cup, etc. 
The BEAUTIFUL CHILDHOOD 


FE. Frances Boulting 
The story of the boy Jesus against the natural background 
Illustrated. 6s. 


of the Palestine of the time. 


7s. 6d. NET 


BUT WE KNOW BETTER 
Amabel Williams-Ellis 


Printed in large type, for children between five and eight 
7s. 6d. NET 


Illustrated by Clough Williams-Ellis. 
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tion by Edward Carpenter. It is an American book, of 500 
pages. In other words, it is as unlike the prison record of 
Michael Davitt or William O’Brien as it is unlike Silvio Pellico. 
It is made up of sharp scenes, conversations, descriptions of the 
routine and of the prisoner’s feelings, all set forth in the vivid 
sort of journalese which America teaches the talented European 
immigrant to write. Alexander Berkman has remarkable 
talent. His book is certain of its place on the gruesome shelf 
of prison classics. 


THE OLD POOR LAW 


The English Poor in the Eighteenth Century. By Dorotuy 

Marsnatt, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab.). Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
There are few of the horrid institutions recorded in history— 

from Spartan helotry to the Holy Inquisition, from the Assyrian 
Empire to “ Black and Tannery ”’ in Ireland—which have not 
found apologists. But the system of relieving destitution in 
England, known as the Old Poor Law, is one of those few. It 
defies whitewash. For something more than a generation after 
its birth in 1601 it did indeed work tolerably well. The task 
of the parish officers was comparatively simple, and the Privy 
Council, acting as a central authority, tempered repression with 
a paternal benevolence. But with the Restoration the rot had 
plainly begun, and throughout the eighteenth century and 
down to the reform of 1834, the Poor Law administration was 
going from bad to worse. 

Miss Marshall’s account of this rake’s progress is both fair and 
careful. She is no whitewasher, but neither does she try to 
make black blacker; she gives such credit as may be due to 
grey where it can be found. She has got a good deal of new 
information from contemporary writers, from parish accounts and 
papers, and from Quarter Sessions’ Minute and Order Books, 
and her study makes a valuable contribution to the literature of 
eighteenth-century misgovernment. On the whole, she handles 
her material well, though at times one experiences a feeling of 
heavy going. This is mainly, we think, because she eschews 
footnotes and packs all her illustrations into the text. But 
the illustrations are all to the point, and many of them are grimly 
diverting. Here, for instance, is an item in the churchwardens’ 
accounts at Towcester, which tells us in half-a-dozen words how 
parishes commonly dealt with infectious disease at the end of the 
seventeenth century: ‘“‘ Gave a woman and two small Children 
to Goe from Towne having the Small Pox on them... 6d.” 
At Burton-on-Trent some years later we find the canny overseers 
entering in the vestry book : 

It was agreed to give Mr. Gilks the sum of £10 for the cure 
of Jacob Mossley the younger, in case he shall make him sound 
and well, so as to be able to work at his trade and get his living, 
to the judgment of a vestry or otherwise. No cure, no pay. The 
money to be pd. at the end of three months after he shall be reported 
cured. 

And here is the bill for a parish funeral at Coddenham : 

To Mr. Wynne for the Burial of Girl Standard—ts. 0d., Do. 
the Affidavit—6d., To Sexton for Digging Grave and Tolling 
Bell, Do. for laying her Forth—2s. 0d., To Cash to her Father 
for Beer—ls. Od. 

But these are trifles. What was it that was fundamentally 
wrong with the eighteenth-century Poor Law? It was, put 
shortly, an attempt to solve an imperfectly understood problem 
by hopelessly inadequate methods. The problem of poverty, 
and particularly of the poverty caused by unemployment, was 
grasped by few either of the practical men or of the theorists. 
Politicians and pamphleteers fulminated against the laziness of 
the poor, the extravagance of the poor, and the bad principles 
of the Poor Law. Hundreds of plans were suggested, and scores 
were tried, for encouraging or forcing the poor to work, and for 
making their labour profitable. There were schemes for running 
them on the lines of a joint stock company, for getting them into 
workhouses which should be “ colleges of industry,” and for 
keeping them off the rates by the use of the “* workhouse test.” 
But, with rare exceptions, the eighteenth-century workhouse 
was a lamentable failure ; it was either a “ house of terror” or a 
** house of debauchery,” or both. As the century wore on, and 
the Industrial Revolution, the Enclosure Acts, the foreign wars, 
and bad harvests and high prices, swelled the volume of misery, 
the poor became not merely a “ public nuisance,” but a public 
danger. They also became, as Miss Marshall points out, an 
object of public sympathy to an age in which humane ideas were 
beginning to appear. And so, since there was no conception of 
measures for getting at the roots of their poverty, there was 
nothing for it but out-relief and ever more out-relicf. 





The machinery which operated this system right down to 
1834 was the parish. The parish was, as Miss shows, 
utterly unequal to its task. It was too small a unit; its 
finances were too slender ; its officers were generally inefficient 
and frequently corrupt. There was no central authority to 
encourage or criticise it or give it a policy. Every parish could 
within very wide limits, go its own way, and if all in fact went 
pretty much the same way, it was because all had one chief aim 
in common—to keep down the rates. The devices they employed 
to this end in dealing with the children, the sick, and the able. 
bodied, were generally stupid, often dishonest, and almost 
invariably cruel tothe poor. The Law of Settlement, above all, 
had deplorable effects. The practice of removing chargeable 
persons (or persons “likely to become” chargeable) to their 
“own” parishes was, as Miss Marshall says, known in earlier 
days, long before the Act of 1662. But “ the great difference 
between the old customary law and the new enactment lay in its 
scope. For where, formerly, individuals were frequently 
removed by Quarter Sessions, now the great majority of the 
working class were brought within its power by their financial 
inability to rent a tenement worth £10, as until the close of the 
next century the average rural labourer never paid more than £3 
for his cottage. And also the shortness of the time which was 
required to gain a settlement [forty days] left the overseer little 
time for discretion.”” For more than a hundred years, therefore, 
this law stimulated the overseers to a perpetual hunting out and 
expulsion of strangers ; caused untold suffering to myriads of 
innocent and respectable persons; checked the mobility of 
labour to the disadvantage both of the labourers and of the 
community ; and involved the parishes in an endless round 
of litigation, out of which nobody got any benefit in the long 
run except the lawyers. Miss Marshall quite rightly warns 
us against exaggeration. There is plenty of evidence, for 
example—and she adduces a good deal herself—to show that 
the hampering of the movement of labour was never so complete 
as Adam Smith pretended. And in passing judgment on the 
callousness or corruption of those who administered the Poor 
Law, we may remember that they were in general acting and 
thinking in the spirit of their age. But, when every allowance 
has been made, it remains impossible to defend the Law of 
Settlement of 1662 and the system of which it was a part. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Fight for the Ashes in 1926. By P. F. Warnenx. Harrap. 15s. 
The Greatest Test Match. By Joun Marcuant. Faber and Gwyer. 
6s. 

Mr. Marchant’s book deals only with a single cricket match, and 
costs six shillings. Mr. Warner’s book deals with ail the matches 
played by the Australian eleven in England this year, and costs 
fifteen shillings. They are both quite good books, but one cannot 
help feeling that their mere publication is a symptom of enthusiasm 
run mad. A whole book about one match! We daresay that 
both will sell well enough to recoup the out-of-pocket expenses of 
the printers, binders and publishers; but we cannot help wishing 
that they would not; for if sport is to be exploited by sporting 
writers in this fashion we do not see how it can remain sport. Already 
the cinema rights of sporting events of all kinds have become very 
valuable ; soon, we suppose, there will be some arrangement about 
the descriptive rights—though this will certainly not be very easy 
to enforce. In any case, however, the exploitation of “ amateur” 
names for such purposes seems to us a reductio ad absurdum of 
amateurism. Technically, Mr. Warner remains an amateur. Actually 
he makes a living out of the game. Or, if he does not, it must be the 
fault of his publishers. And in what conceivable respect is the 
living that Mr. Warner makes with his untiring pen more honourable 
than the living which Mr. Hobbs makes with his untiring bat? 
Both methods of earning money are, of course, honourable enough— 
more honourable than many other recognised methods of transferring 
half-crowns from one man’s pocket to another—but why draw any 
distinction between them? A game is either a pastime or a profession; 
if it is a profession then slightly more honour, it seems to us, is due to 
the batsman than to the penman. All the same, as we have said, 
both these books are good books, irresistibly interesting to that 
host of cricket “fans” to which we are not ashamed to confess 
that we belong. 


First Fiddle. By Jean Greic. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

George Lucas was a great violinist ; ever since his childhood, his 
strong, obstinate, self-centred nature had made music its one object. 
His first marriage arose out of a sensuous attraction for a shallow, 
designing girl. It caused him a good deal of worry, but did not break 
his heart (which had not indeed been touched), and hardly interrupted 
his career. His second marriage was an affectionate, but not passionate 
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| A study of the novelist’s craft, designed not only for 
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A MIGHTY FINE BOOK 


Everybody’s 
Pepys 


| Being ‘The Diary of Samuel Pepys’ abridged 
| from the complete text and edited by O. F. 
Morshead, with 


60 Illustrations by 
Ernest H. Shepard 


One Volume 
10s. 6d. net 


Here at last is the im- 
mortal Diary presented 
in a form all can enjoy. 
Pruned of passages of 
minor interest, ‘ Pepys’ 
is as entrancing as any 
novel you have ever 
read : a human comedy 
unique in literature. 


Old Trades 
and New Knowledge 


Sir William Bragg 


Comprising the author’s 1925-26 Royal Institution 
Christmas Lectures. Uniform with ‘Concerning the 
Nature of Things’ and ‘The World of Sound.’ 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. (Immediaiely.) 














Bow Porcelain 
Frank Hurlbutt 





A comprehensive work by a leading authority. With 
64 plates (8 in colour) and other illustrations. 


Large 4to. 63s. net. (Immediately.) 


| 
French Society in | 
the Eighteenth Century 


Louis Ducros 


A very complete and finished picture, vividly limned 
and full of colour and movement.’—Daily Chronicle. 


Demy 8vo. 32 Illustrations. 16s. net. 


Short Life of Marlborough 
H. J. and E. A. Edwards 


A ‘new study of the career of the great victor of 
Blenheim and Malplaquet, the result of many years 


of research. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Art of Story-Writing 
F. M. Perry 





all who write, but for all readers who wish to cultivate 
sound literary appreciation. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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OUTSTANDING 


7/6 net NOVELS 7/6 net 





THE MASSINGHAM BUTTERFLY. 
By J. S. Fiercuer, Author of “ Green Ink,” etc. 


The Spectator.—“ A collection of excellent mystery stories,” 
Daily Chronicle-—“ Cleverly written, with many touches of humour.” 


THE COUNT IN KENSINGTON. 
By Cyrit A. Aincton, D.D., Head Master of Eton. 


An exciting and humorous novel. 


Daily Mail.—* An exciting story . . . the treatment of the story is 
very ingenious and is told with much quiet humour.” 


THE CHILDREN OF THE OUTCAST. 
By W. Rizey, Author of “ Windyridge,” etc. 


The story of two oem children, Brian and Brenda. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ Mr. Riley’s sympathetic study . . . 
best things he has done.” 


THE TRAGEDIES OF MR. PIP. 


By Epcar Jepson, Author of “ Peter Intervenes.” 
John o’ Lowdon’s Weekly—* Another of Mr. Edgar Jepson’s 
admirable performances in light comedy ... a most entertaining story, 
very deftly constructed.” 


THE GOLDEN SCARAB. By Major-Gewerat Sir 
jome Anpye, K.C.M.G., Author of “ At the House of the 
riest.” 


The story of a scarab which brings misfortune to all who possess it. 
The tale of this sinister relic is one of uncanny mystery. 


ISAACS REAPPEARS. By Josern Gee, Author of 


is one of the 


“Tsaacs.” 
Further amusing adventures of the East End Jew. 
, — og Press and Journal.— Chapter after chapter of heartiest 
laughter.” 


THE GIRL-HAUNTED MAN. By Maupe Crawrorop, 
Author of “ Peggy Up in Arms.” 
A tale of quiet rustic charm, and a delightful romance. 
Sheffield Independent.—“ A really capital book.” 


The Times Literary Supplement.—‘ Miss Crawford has written @ 
very pleasant and amusing novel.” 


THE GREEN ROCKET. By Leo Watmsiey, Author 
of “The Lure of Thunder Island.” 


An exciting story of adventure in the heart of Africa. 
Glasgow Bulletin.—“ A thrilling success.” 


MADAME JUDAS. By Maxcarer Turnsutt, Author of 


“ Alabaster Lamps.” 


Who killed Dr. Fairlie? His assistant, Dr. Gilbert Eliot, is arrested. 
He certainly loved the dead man’s beautiful wife. A story of love and 
mystery. 


THE BLACK BUDDHA. By Lapy Curry. 


A strong adventure story of India and hidden treasure, in which the 
author reveals a thorough knowledge of India. 
Daily News.—“ There is a thrill round every corner.” 


MURDER ! By Joun ARNOLD. 


A splendid “ thriller.” How Philip Gilmour undertakes to burgle a 
house and rob a safe, and the exciting consequences that ensuc. 


THE MORTOVER GRANGE MYSTERY. 
By J. S. Frercuer, Author of “The Charing Cross 
Mystery,” etc. 
Concerning the mysterious murder of John Wraypoole, an antiquary 
and recluse. A gripping mystery story which holds the reader's 
attention throughout. 


THE ROAD BEYOND. By Exizasern Sovrswaart, 
Author of “ Ern Scar.” 
A human story of a Yorkshire weaver’s family. 
The Yorkshire Observer.—“ Miss Southwart has built up a beautiful, 
touching, human story.” 


ALBERTE. By Pierre Benoit. 
A love-drama of profound pathos. Alberte was the victim of a 
loveless marriage. Her daughter’s fiancé arouses her dormant passions. 
Ready shortly. 


HIS OTHER WIFE. By Roy Vickers, Author of “ Four 


Past Four,” etc. 
The story of a dual existence, and how a Cabinet Minister tries to 
save a woman’s honour. An ingenious and thrilling novel. 
Ready shortly. 
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The Nonesuch Press has lately published in limited 
editions, THE MISTRESS by Abraham Cowley 
(18s.), and IRENE IDDESLEIGH by Mrs. A. M. 
Ros (10s. 6d.). Some booksellers should still have 
copies for sale at the published price. On Novem- 
ber 15 will be published for the first time 
MEMOIRES FOR MY GRAND-SON, by John 
Evelyn (10s. 6d.). 


A fifteenth impression has been required of THE 
WEEK-END BOOK (6s.) that most sociable of 
anthologies. From season to season it goes on 
being a best seller. THE TALE OF MR. 
TOOTLEOO (6s.) is winning more nurseries 
These two books are available 


every day. 
everywhere. 


The Nonesuch Press has been attracted out of its 
normal course of business by an_ interesting 
scheme for a series of PERIOD CONCERTS, 
which it is sponsoring. The third of the series 
takes place next Wednesday at §.30 in the 
Wigmore Hall, and is devoted to ENGLISH SONG. 
It will range from the 12th century to the present 
day, and will be performed by Dale Smith, 
Constance Groom and the Cathedral Quartet. 
Tickets, price 8/6, 5/9 and 3/6, from the Hall, 

or from the Nonesuch Press, 

16 Great James Street. W C.1 





By H. M. TOMLINSON. 10/6 net. 


A fine study of the spirit and traditions of our merchant 
service, including much very valuable information. 

The Morning Post describes it as “a notable piece of 
literature.” 


ANVIL AND LOOM 


By ROWLAND CRAGG. 10/6 net. 


Mr. Cragg, of the Manchester Guardian (Commercial), deals 
in an interesting volume with the relative positions of the 
great British industries to-day, and indicates on what 
grounds we can be optimistic, 


AND KINGS 
By M. R. JAMES, 15/- net. 
Provost of Eton, and Sometime Provost of Kings. 


“The book of a scholar and gentleman in a mood of 
amusing gossip.”—Star. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Litd., 
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“THE PORTRAIT OF AN ORIGINAL MAN” 


Rosert Lynp in The Daily News. 


THE JOURNALS OF T. J. 


COBDEN -SANDERSON 
1879 - 1922 


1000 numbered copies. Two volumes. 
Small Crown 4to. £4 45. Od. net. 


including the founding of the Doves Bindery and 
Press; together with catalogues of books bound 


A RECORD of the last forty years of the diarist’s life, 


friendship. It actually helped his music, by giving him the right king 
of atmosphere to work in. Irene, his second wife, was inarticulate 
and appeared unemotional. If we are to believe the concluding ag 
of the story, we must take it that she was capable of the deepest king 
of emotion. It was unawakened when she married, and as she 

to be conscious of its stirrings she realised that she ran a serious risk. 
A moment might come when George would feel for some woman what 
he had hitherto only felt for his music. The moment did come, 
George was almost swept off his feet, but resisted, determined not to 
hurt Irene for whom he had a deep affection. Whether he would 
have continued to resist under the pressure of continued temptation 
not only to be happy himself, but to think Irene’s pain a less evil than 
Margaret's, we do not know. Irene spared him the trouble. 1 
spare him and to get him what he wanted had become the whole 
object of her being. When she found that he wanted Margaret and 
was suffering, she eliminated herself. As told in this book, her action 
is not convincing. We are inclined to disbelieve the end of a nove 
which is nevertheless quite an interesting study of temperament, 
The minor characters are well described in a rather superticial way. 
The method of telling the narration is sound. old-fashioned ang 
without any subtieties of thought or of style. 


Flecker’s Magic. By NormMan Matson. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Flecker is a young and ardent American, an art student living in 
Paris on a small allowance, and to him comes, at first by deputy—a 
cheerful little milliner—and afterwards in her proper person, that of 
a horribly arch and leering old woman, the last witch in all the world, 
She gives Flecker a magic ring which endows him for a week with 
the right to one wish that when he wishes it will immediately be 
fulfilled. But Flecker has already been endowed by nature with an 
active and vivid imagination which enables him to see himself in al 
kinds of settings and all sorts of circumstances, and this with a literal- 
ness that coines of his keen sense of the pictorial ; his imagination, 
indeed, is a true imagination projecting clear cut images. He is also 
a man of healthy instincts and strong character. He knows what he 
wants, and there is little he does not want; but as he struggles with 
the temptation of the ring, he discovers that nothing he wants can 
come by way of a wish but only by way of an endeavour. He wants 
the world, but more still does he want to conquer it. For a week he 
struggles with himself, a week of nightmares of his own conjuring, 
and in the end he returns the ring, unused, to the girl who gave it him, 
and she throws it away. And, then, of course, when it is gone irre- 
vocably, he wants it back. The story is packed with shrewd psycho- 
logy and much ingenious metaphysical trifling; yet it keeps close 
to earth and the ways of men. It is consistent with itself, save for 
the gir!’s circumstantial description of the witch at hume, an u- 
necessary interpolation that dissipates the atmosphere which till then 
had preserved her reality. 


Music and the Gramophone. By H. L. Witson. Allen and Unwin, 
7s. 6d. 

The sub-title of this book is “ A collection of historical, biographical 
and analytical notes, and data of a generally interesting nature, 
concerning musical works of importance completely recorded for 
the gramophone,” and it will be welcomed alike by those whose 
knowledge of music is small, though they possess many of the records 
described, and those musicians who have followed the astounding 
leaps towards perfection which the gramophone has made in the 
last five years or so. Unfortunately, there still remains a prejudice 
against the gramophone among a small number of people who have 
never taken the trouble to listen to a good one—a prejudice based 
on a dislike of faults that the instrument no longer possesses. Even 
before the new “ electric’? method of recording was introduced 
(at the end of last year) the improvement in clarity of tone and 
smootheness of surface had become so great, that the reproaches of 
‘** scratchiness ” and “ blatancy”’ were no longer applicable. Now 
that the “electric” method is becoming universal, the level of 
reproduction is so astoundingly high that concerts are fast becoming 
superfluous. The J/is Master's Voice and Columbia companies of 
course still hold the field as the greatest producers of gramophones 
and records, but others are growing up, and the German Polydor 
company are improving monthly. The vast sales of dance and 
“popular” records make it possible for the companies to produce 
each month one or two “ classical” sets and single records of works 
that appeal more especially to the fastidious musician. Luckily, 
the works of the great masters are now being recorded almost 
invariably in their entirety. It is these works to which Mr. Wilson, 
in a most able and readable book, devotes his attention, and the 
size of the book alone testifies to the splendid work that has already 
been done by the gramophone companies. There is a long list of 
Beethoven, four of Brahms’ greatest works, seven of Mozart's; 





io 
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practically no great name has been entirely omitted. Some of the 
works described have only been privately recorded for the members 
of the National Gramophonic Society, an admirable institution, 
the existence of which should be more widely known. It is to be 
hoped that this book will do much to strengthen the position of the 
gramophone in the minds of musical people. It only remains for 
someone to invent a system of recording whereby the whole of a 
work can be reproduced on one record, thus avoiding the tiresome 


personally by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson between 1884 and 
1892, and of the Doves Press books issued between 1900 and 
1916. The illustrations include an unpublished portrait after 
W. Rothenstein and a drawing after Walter Sickert, A.R.A. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, 17 THAVIES INN, E.C. 1, 
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necessity of changing the record in the middle of a movement; when 
this has been done, there will be very little left to complain of. 


Tetua. By Sypney Wavrer Powe... Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Tetua is a beautiful girl of Tahiti, who, after the usual native child- 
hood and adolescence—somewhat complicated by gramophones, 
Chinese storekeepers and missionaries—goes to Papeete, where her 
sister is a prominent member of the oldest profession. The life does 
not attract Tetua and she is seeking work when her beauty attracts 
a French painter, whose model and mistress she becomes. When her 
lover is killed in a motor accident, she becomes for a time the reigning 
courtesan of Papeete, until she meets a well-to-do English planter 
with whom she lives, with all the status of a wife, until he inherits 
a peerage, when, so that he may leave her in honour, she commits 
suicide. It will be seen that, as is usual in these stories of white 
men and brown women, Mr. Powell loads the dice against the heroine, 
nevertheless, he has drawn the girl’s character with considerable 
skill. Such and such, he convinces us, would be the reactions of 
her civilisation-contaminated primitiveness to the circumstances 
in which he sets her, and we see her, a living thing of natural beauty, 
so vividly, that we cannot help hoping that the new peer’s rabbits 
will die. 


Love in These Days. By Atec WauGu. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Alec Waugh is an observer of ultra-modernity as it may be 
observed at night-clubs, cabarets, cocktail parties, prosperous studios, 
the boudoirs of social sirens and the flats of pretty ladies; and he 
can retail his observations with the right febrile touch. There is 
nothing cynical in Mr. Waugh’s attitude to these “ goings on.” On 
the contrary, he is inexpressibly shocked, and writing, not as the 
flippant write, with tongues in their cheeks and grins on their faces, 
but as one who grieves—though not without excitement that he should 
be living in such times—he rebukes a world from which, nevertheless, 
he cannot take his eyes. The story he now tells is the love story 
of Joan Faversham, a pleasantly modern middle-class young woman 
and Graham Moreton, foreign representative of a patent enamel 
firm. Moreton, until the close of the story, when he secures a depart- 
mental management and the wife of his original choice, has an income 
of some seven hundred pounds a year, and never surely was so small 
an income made to go so far. It is apparently enough for anything 
but marriage. Hence the mutual irritation of the lovers, and of 
course the intrusion of another woman, with all the complications that 
inevitably ensue. Incidentally, the book is a really competent guide 
to the composition of cocktails and the choice of agreeable meals. 

















BENTLEY MOTORS, 


LTD., beg to announce that they have 
vacated their old premises, and have 
now a representative display of all 


types at their NEW SHOWROOMS at 
POLLEN HOUSE, CORK STREET 
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ABOUT MOTORING: 


r [= novice who purchases a very small car is usually 

astonished at the discovery that powerful and expen- 

sive cars do not leave him far behind on a day’s mm, 
He may start from town on an Austin Seven or other mosquito- 
like vehicle: near Staines a large Rolls or Daimler will slide 
majestically past him, yet he may reach Salisbury before the 
plutocrats have finished lunch; and he may meet their car 
again when he garages for the night in Exeter. Over most 
British roadways a small car is very nearly as fast as a 40-h.p,, 
partly because our roads impose an automatic speed-limit on 
the level, partly because each horse-power of a tiny car has no 
more weight to lift up a hill than each individual horse-power 
of a £2,000 machine. The small car is therefore undergoing 
intensive development in the special interests of impecunious 
owners. Olympia stages a good many really small chassis of 
tolerable quality, including two newcomers of considerable 
interest. The 8-h.p. Singer aims at bottom price no less than 
at minimum upkeep charges. Listed at £148, it is a direct 
competitor of the famous Austin Seven. The 9-h.p. Riley is 
inspired by more ambitious motives, cost being largely ignored 
in its specification. Selling at £275, it is intended for fastidious 
owners who are willing to pay a high price for a first-class 
article, provided that the subsequent monthly drain on their 
pockets shall be extremely low. The engine is a beautiful job, 
and the gearbox is ingeniously designed to be inaudible except 
when the car is climbing precipitous hills on full power. The 
market for such a small car de luze is naturally limited, but the 
factory is not of the mammoth order, and this is the kind of 
task at which the staff excel. 

* * * 


Side by side with the above standard tendencies in very small 
cars the Show betrays two very interesting attempts to cater 
for still lower financial strata of society. Two new cars are 
exhibited at a catalogue price of £100 a-piece—the Waverley 
and the Gillett. It by no means follows that vast outputs of 
cars at such prices will immediately become normal in the trade. 
For odd as it may seem to outsiders, the trade as a whole rather 
dislikes the idea. A manufacturer, for example, experiences 
more than twice as much trouble in the sale of two £100 cars 
than in the sale of one £200 car. He has a very narrow margin 
of profit to cover a percentage of scrap during construction and 
free replacements in the event of a flaw escaping his tests, or ofa 
disgruntled customer. The local agents, who act as links and 
buffers between factory and customer, would much rather sell 
one expensive car than two cheap cars. As a rule, if we exclude 
such men of genius as Morris and Ford and Austin and Citroen, 
the cheaper car usually appears because a plant seeks an outlet 
for its energies, and it is both easier and safer to invade a virgin 
field than to challenge an established concern, which has already 
dug itself well into a particular market. These two ultra low- 
priced newcomers cannot expect an immensely hearty welcome 
from the more sagacious agents. To succeed, they must inspire 
such a wave of enthusiasm from the consumer that the natural 
reluctance of dealers to face double work for the old profit will 


be overborne. 
a i. is 


Of these two sensational £100 newcomers, the Gillett is 
infinitely the more attractive on paper, because it is perfectly 
conventional, possessing a four-cylinder overhead valve engine, 
four wheel brakes, a normal gearbox and electrical starter. The 
car weighs 11 cwt., claims a maximum output of 23-h.p., and is 
taxed at no more than £8. This is a very ambitious specification 
for the price, and it remains to be seen whether the firm possesses 
the genius to maintain a level quality of output under such 
searching conditions. There is no technical impossibility in the 
proposal, and Ford long ago accomplished greater miracles in the 
States, where his cars have sold at as low a figure as £75; but 
the feat has never even been approached in Great Britain, where 
the Ford price now stands at £125 under circumstances which 
forbid any inflation of profit. The Waverley £100 car is an 
altogether more modest and unassuming suggestion. Its sponsors 
remark by implication that in their opinion it is quite impossible 
to produce a conventional vehicle of satisfactory quality at this 
low figure. On the other hand, they consider that it is quite 
feasible to motor in comfort for an original outlay of £100, 
provided the would-be motorist is prepared to make certain 
sacrifices of a sentimental character. They thus challenge the 
prejudices of the consumer. If he does not take their word that 
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LAURIE’S LIST 


PIERRE LOTI: The Romance of a Great 
Writer 
By EDMUND B. D'AUVERGNE. TIllustrated. 16s. net. 


This biography is as fascinating as the tales for which Loti is so 
deservedly renowned. 


THE RESTITUTION OF THE BRIDE 
and Other Stories from the Chinese. 
Translated into English by E. BUTTS HOWELL. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Told with an_ amusing  meeel and laying bare the every day 
working of the Chinese mi 


AN IMMIGRANT IN JAPAN 
By THEODATE GEOFFREY. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


The author settled in a Japanese village, learned the language, and 
lived the life of the people. 


CHINESE FANTASTICS 


Humorous Sketches about China. 
By THOMAS STEEP. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE, WORK AND EVIL FATE OF 
GUY De MAUPASSANT (Second Thousand) 


By ROBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD. : yn 
21s. net. 


“ Few more interesting books of its kind have seen the light of 
late years,”—Sunday Times. 




















* Please send for Autumn List. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
30 New Bridge Street, London 





+ SAILING + 


ACROSS EUROPE 
by NEGLEY FARSON 


(Illus. 21/- net.) 


To sail across Europe from one end to the other in the 
same boat is no small feat. It is of this unique experience 
that Mr. Negley Farson tells. His adventures in The Flame 
make literature of an unusual and intriguing sort. Not the 
least part of the book is the illustrations which were taken 
on the journey. These reflect the inhabitants and archi- 
tecture of the countries of Europe with charm and fidelity. 








CHRONICLES 


OF THE 


PRUSSIAN COURT 
t6y ANNE TOPHAM 


(In one large handsome volume, with numerous 

illustrations, 21/- net) 
The author of this interesting book held the position of 
English governess to Princess Victoria Louise, the only 
daughter of the Kaiser, during the period of 1902-1909. We 
have here an intimate first-hand account of the Kaiser in 
his varying moods showing the perplexing facets of his 
character. 


Lonpon: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(PUBLISHERS) LTD., 
PATERNOSTER ROW 





























What are the essentials to a wise 


car choice ? 


PRICES at Works : | 


AUSTIN “ TWENTY,” 6-cyl. 
£775 





AUSTIN “ TWENTY ” 
4-cyl. models from £450 to £650 

AUSTIN “ TWELVE ” 
from £275 to £395 


| AUSTIN “SEVEN” from £145 
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They are really three: 

Economy—and these are the very points upon which 
; we have concentrated for twenty-one years past in the 
production of Austin Cars. 
you will certainly buy an Austin, for you will find 
these three qualities not only characteristic of every 
model, but backed up by beauty of line, luxury of 
seating, simplicity of control and moderation in price, 
which set a standard very high indeed above the 
average. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR C0. LTD. LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W. 1. 


Reliability, Longevity, 


Try an Austin, and 


(near Marble Arch) 





OLYMPIA Stand No. 70) 
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these sacrifices are purely sentimental, he will not develop 
sufficient enthusiasm to bear down the dealers’ prejudices 
against double work for a given turnover. But if the Waverley 
people can captivate the consumer, and if their job is technically 
sound, they will institute the £100 car era, and rival firms will be 
tumbling over each other next autumn to expel the Waverley 
from its newly captured territory. 
* * * 


The Waverley, therefore, is quite frankly a “ reduced” 
chassis. Its price excludes an electric starter. The engine is of 
the flat twin type, which has a pleasant exhaust and pulls 
smoothly ; a similar engine has long since proved a real success 
on the Jowett car. The whole of the mechanism (except the 
watercooling) is concentrated at the rear of the car, which 
simplifies erection, reduces weight, economises both material 
and labour, and involves no technical disadvantages. In lieu of 
ordinary sliding gears, the transmission is by friction disc, a 
method which has been popularised by the G.W.K. car. This 
type of drive possesses intrinsic merits, especially for light loads. 
It provides a fool-proof gearchange with adequate variety of 
ratios ; it is very quiet, and it lends itself to cheap and easy 
renewals. Viewed as a whole, the design is decidedly clever, 
and embodies no experimental or audacious innovations ; it is 
simply an ingenious combination of well-proved components. 
The gross weight of the car, including quite roomy bodywork, 
is no more than 7 cwt., which should make for economy of 
running and a satisfactory road performance. This review 
should make it obvious that these two new cars have not 
necessarily opened a new chapter in motoring history. The 
Gillett has to prove that it is a commercial possibility ; the 
Waverley has to conquer the private owner in order that it may 
master the dealer. This battle will add novel interest to the 
1927 motoring season, and will be watched with rather nervous 
interest by concerns who have pinned _their, faith to more 
expensive types of poor man’s car. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


BERLIN, October 27th, 1926. 


N one respect the situation on the London and Berlin 
I Stock Exchanges is similar: share prices are higher than 
they deserve to be, and in each case the predominant cause 
is a plenitude of capital finding employment in stock exchange 
securities. Here the resemblance ends. In England capital is 
still abundant for investment in stocks, because it is not needed 
for industrial purposes. In Germany it is because the country 
has been almost too successful in obtaining foreign loans, and 
as it cannot at once absorb all this new working capital in indus- 
try, much of it is invested on the Stock Exchange. A rise in stocks 
occasioned by the employment of capital borrowed from abroad 
sounds much more dangerous than one brought about by a 
transfer of capital at home from a declining industrial position 
to negotiable securities, but in reality the German position is 
much sounder than our own, as, industrially, the country has 
manifestly turned the corner. Dr. Schacht, the president of 
the Reichsbank, points out correctly enough that when the 
capital borrowed at high rates, and temporarily sunk in stock 
exchange securities, is required for trade purposes, it may lead 
to a flood of selling of the former with a general fall in prices ; 
but there are other factors to be considered. As a result of the 
inflation madness, all companies here have had to reconstruct 
and put their capital on to a gold basis. The result of this very 
real squeezing out of water has been enormously to reduce the 
number of shares available directly any investment demand 
sprang up, so that the supply is not equal to the demand. Far 
be it from my mind to assert that shares have not been pushed 
up too high; some probably have, and will go back, but it is 
the habitude of stock exchanges to discount the future, and 
Germany has obviously turned the corner. 
*” * * 


Ten years of adversity and suffering have caused the Germans 
to modernize their methods, and have enforced upon them all 
sorts of economies other than the method so largely favoured in 
England of reducing wages. One naturally speaks of what one 
sees, so let me instance the case of the “‘ Hapag”’ (Hamburg 
Amerika Linie) the great German shipping company. Prior 
to the War the premises of this big concern in all the principal 
cities of Europe were just shipping offices, as is still the case 
with our own shipping companies. Situated in the finest shopping 


— 


streets, they acted as excellent advertisements for the com. 
pany, and were, of course, helpful to passengers, but there 
their activities stopped. Under the stress of adversity the 
Hapag now, while retaining its fine shops for their origina 
purpose, has turned them into regular tourist agencies, ang 
you can buy railway and air-service tickets, guides, change 
money, book seats for the sight-seeing cars in the city, secure 
sleeping berths on trains, and so on ; in short, they have become 
regular tourist offices of the Thos. Cook and Son type. In Vienna 
this company’s shop is the principal place for railway tickets 
anywhere. This is merely one small visible example of the 
increased efficiency exhibited by business undertakings jp 
this country. In every branch of industry here, overlapping 
activities are being eliminated and every effort is being directed 
to increasing efficiency and intensifying production. The con. 
solidation in the British chemical industry is viewed sym. 
pathetically, and, contrary to the view expressed ip 
some English circles, it is regarded not as_ intensifying 
competition, but as the indispensable pre-requisite to an agree. 
ment with the powerful German combine. Of course, the 
stoppage in our coal industry is beneficial to Germany in many 
directions other than that of coal, iron and steel. German bun. 
kering firms in different parts of the world naturally give pre. 
ference to German boats, and I hear that many Norwegian 
vessels, for instance, are laid up through lack of coal, while the 
German ships are fully employed. So far as I can gauge it, 
German opinion is that the British coal-owners are short-sighted 
and unpatriotic to an incredible degree, and that German and 
other foreign trade will benefit by their action for years to come, 
* ok oe 


I wrote here some months ago that German loans were now the 
safest investments in the world, and although their prices have 
risen appreciably, everything I see and hear still confirms that 
opinion. The few German bonds quoted in London have been 
mentioned here so often that it is unnecessary to repeat their 
names. I shall probably be accused of hyperbole, but cannot 
resist the assertion that the safest high-yielding bond in the 
world is a little-known German bond quoted in New York. At 
any rate, let the following details be noted. In February last 
there were placed in that city $15,000,000 of 7 per cent. Bonds 
of the German Savings Banks and Clearing Association. Behind 
this cumbrous title lies the absolute guarantee (for the savings 
banks are municipal) of no less than three thousand German 
municipalities, embracing ninety per cent. of the entire German 
population, including such villages as Berlin (now the largest 
city of Europe, after London), Cologne, Frankfort, Munich, 
Dresden, ete. The bonds are repayable at par in 1947, but may 
be redeemed after February Ist, 1931, at 102. They can be 
bought in New York at 99 to yield over 7 per cent.! In Germany 
itself there are even more attractive investments of equal 
security, but of these I will write in a subsequent article. 
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he Malting House School 

was founded two years ago 
by Cambridge parents anxious 
to secure for their children the 
greatest advantage from modern 
educational methods 


It is now open to receive as residents a 
few children, ages 4—8, who will live 
with and share the home life of one of 
the families concerned. 





Enquiries should be addressed to 


The Principal, Mrs. S. Isaacs, M.A., 


The Malting House School, Cambridge. 
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